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"VIVE  EL  PONCHO,"  says 
Nefll  Stackhouse,  "for  packing 
such  a  fashion  wallop!"  All 
wool  houndstooth  check,  7.95. 
All  wool  nubby-knit  sweater, 
7.95.  Wool  flannel  skirt,  9.95 

•ir  CASUAL  CLOTHES  SHOP 

CARSON  PIRIE 
SCOTT  &  CO 


TAKING  IT  EASY  is  easy  to  take  in  Joan  Ramsey's  zoot-suity  slacks  of 

all  wool,  12.95.  AH  wool  sweater  set  in  yummy 

pastels;  cardigan,  7.95;  slipover,  6.95  -fr  casual  clothes  shop 


CARSON  PIRIE  SCOTT  &  CO 


OUR  WINTER  REVUE   of  '45  stars  Dorothy  Ryder  in  gabardine  ski  pants,  9.95 

poplin  jacket,  12.95;  matching  hood,  2.95. ..and  Dee  Langrei 

in  black  velvet  skirt,  1 2.95;  hand-knit  shpover,  9,95  -d  casual  clothes  sho; 


CARSON  PIRIE  SCOTT  &  CC 


COVER:  That's  Jean  Hutchi- 
son, Delta  Gamma,  in  the 
heart,  eying  Dave  Glisman, 
Phi  Gamma  Delta  pledge, 
who  is  doubling  as  Caesar 
in  the  Soph'more- Junior 
musical,  "Roman  Holiday." 
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9  Mr.  Gramer,  Grocer,  by 
Margie  Mitcheson,  is  as  alert 
a  piece  of  writing  as  we've 
seen. 

•  For  a  Commerce  School 
student  Robert  Williams 
does  a  fine  job  of  histori- 
cal reporting  in  The  Lincoln 
Myths. 

•  The  author  of  Anchor  and 
Eagle  is  a  veteran  of  26 
months  in  the  Navy,  and  is 
now  a  sophomore  in  the 
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His  name?  Herb  Overton. 
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WENTY  YEARS  on  the  sea  of 
matrimony  had  emptied  the  wilder 
winds  from  Will  Tandy's  sails,  leaving 
but  a  few  breezes  with  which  he  might 
weather  the  storms  of  life — and  Elvira 
Tandy.  Not  that  Elvira  ever  really 
stormed — she  might  blow  a  bit  in  the 
manner  of  a  mild  tornado  but  she  never 
stormed.  School  teaching  had  given  her 
much  practice  in  the  handling  of  way- 
ward children  so  a  husband  like  Will 
was  no  problem.  Elvira  had  the  com- 
fort and  practicality  of  an  overstuffed 
sofa.  She  also  had  the  proportions — but 
Will  never  mentioned  that.  There  was 
just  something  about  her  which  fasci- 
nated him.  Perhaps  it  was  the  authorita- 
tive way  in  which  she  corrected  his  in- 
advertently misplaced  who's  and  whom's. 

Tomorrow  would  be  their  twentieth 
wedding  anniversary.  There  would  be 
no  possible  excuse  for  forgetting  it. 
Elvira  had  made  quite  certain  of  that. 
She  had  underlined  the  date  on  every 
calendar  within  Will's  notice.  She  was 
so  subtle  about  such  things. 

Antiques  were  her  weakness.  One  look 
at  the  museum  she  proudly  called  her 
"parlor"  revealed  the  fact  quite  plain- 
ly. However,  Will  had  learned  that 
Elvira's  wishes  were  not  to  be  tampered 


with.  — antiques  it  would  be.  When 
the  announcement  of  the  auction  sale 
appeared  in  the  classified  ads.  Will 
knew  that  the  problem  of  an  anniversary 
present  had  been  solved. 

ON  an  obscure  street  Will  found  the 
also  obscure  shop,  nestled  between  two 
quite  unobscure  saloons.  As  it  was  mid- 
morning,  the  only  drunks  were  the  left- 
overs from  the  night  before  and  they 
were  quite  past  the  boisterous  stage  of 
inebriety.  They  lay  on  the  sidewalk 
weakly  flinging  filthy  remarks  at  non- 
existent women.  Above  the  slight  din 
Avhich  they  made  came  the  auctioneers 
clack  announcing  the  sale  of  a  new  item. 
"Ladeez  and  gennelmun — whutumabid 
f'this  mar'vlus  Object  DEE  Arut.  This 
beeyootyful  Greeshun  yearn."  It  sounded 
ideal  for  Elvira.  It  looked  more  like  a 
spittoon  to  Will  but  it  was  an  antique — 
the  auctioneer  said  so.  It  wasn't  bad 
though.  The  pastorale  scenes  \vhich  dec- 
orated the  sides  were  of  nothing  unus- 
ual— a  young  man  crooning  his  love 
above  the  strumming  of  a  badly  painted 
lute,  several  three  legged  lambs  poised 
in  an  impossible  position  above  a  nar- 
row brook,  and — now  here  was  one 
that  interested  him.  She  lay  on  a  soft 
green   slope   with   nothing   but  a   filmy 


blue  veil  to  protect  her  from  the  gaze 
of  "art  lovers." 

"A  connysoor's  piece"  shouted  the 
auctioneer  as  though  he  thought  Mr. 
Tandy  deaf.  "Connysoor's  piece."  A 
shady  Jeux  d'Mote  crossed  Mr.  Tandy's 
mind  but  he  didn't  voice  it.  The  "Gree- 
shun Yearn"  cost  him  twentv-five  dollars 
but  it  pleased  Mrs.  Tandy  immensely. 
She  put  it  on  the  piano  and  placed  a 
copy  of  Keats  near  bv. 

Mr.  Tandy  forgot  about  the  urn  com- 
pletely— or  at  least  he  thought  he  did. 
That  night,  as  the  chime  of  the  French 
clock  wheezed  three.  Mr.  Tandy  awoke. 
He  lay  in  his  bed  for  a  while,  unable  to 
sleep.  For  some  strange  reason  the 
lightly  clad  nymph  danced  in  and  out 
of  his  mental  wanderings  like  some  play- 
ful apparition.  He  began  to  wonder  a 
number  of  things  about  her — the  color 
of  her  eyes,  her  hair,  and  namely,  the 
amount  of  territory  that  the  blue  veil 
covered.  Finally,  thoroughly  disgusted 
with  his  lack  of  memory,  he  tiptoed 
downstairs. 

THE  Victorian  night  lamp  which 
rested  on  the  table  near  the  piano  cast 
a  soft  mauve  haze  over  the  entire  living- 
room.  A  small  sofa  crouched  between 
two  fragile  chairs  in  a  tawdry,  typically 
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American  arrangement  of  French  furni- 
ture. Will  gave  the  antique  trio  a  look 
which  might  have  torn  the  strongest 
throne  apart,  had  looks  such  powers.  He 
longed  for  a  nice  comfortable  chair  in 
which  he  might  relax,  free  from  the  em- 
barrassing nudge  of  misplaced  springs 
and  the  uncomfortable  imprint  of  French 
lace. 

The  pink-gray  cast  of  the  night  lamp 
gave  the  painting  on  the  urn  an  almost 
life-like  appearance.  Closely  scrutiniz- 
ing the  blue  veil,  he  murmured,  half 
aloud,  "I  wonder  if  she's  got  anything 
on  under  that?" 

"Why  don't  you  come  in  and  see?" 
came  a  lascivious  suggestion,  apparently 
from  nowhere.  Will  turned  around 
sharply. 

"Who  said  that?" 

"I  did,  sugar.  Aw,  come  here."  He 
turned  to  the  vase.  The  voice  was  defi- 
nitely coming  from  it.  Why  she  was 
standing  up!  One  hand  was  outstretched, 
the  other  clung  to  the  blue  veil  which 
dangled  precariously  about  her  thighs. 
"Come  here,"  she  giggled. 

"But  I  can't.  I'm  not  dressed.  All  I 
have  on  is  this — this  striped  nightshirt." 
He  looked  down  at  the  inadequate  red 
and  white  tent-like  covering  he  was 
wearing.  Elvira  had  made  him  a  dozen 
of  them,  all  from  the  same  material. 

"That's  funny,"  she  laughed.  "You're 
not  dressed — look  what  I'm  wearing." 
She  wiggled  the  blue  veil  in  a  manner 
which  caused  Will's  blood  pressure  to 
rise  several  degrees.  "Come  on  in  here. 
It's  not  hard.  Just  take  hold  of  my 
hand." 

"But  I'm  not  small  enough." 

"Don't  worry — just  take  hold  of  my 
hand." 

Will  looked  at  it  for  a  moment  and 
then  touched  her  fingertips  lightly.  Sud- 
denly he  found  himself  on  the  piano.  He 
had  shrunk  to  just  the  correct  size.  He 
climbed  over  the  gilt  frame  and  into  the 
picture.  It  was  quite  beautiful.  There 
was  so  much  more  than  he  had  seen 
from  the  outside.  A  tiny  lake  caught  the 
sparkling  bolts  of  sunlight  and  sent  them 
dancing  across  its  mirror-like  surface. 
A  grove  of  olive  trees  broke  the  endless 
stretch  of  smooth  green  grass.  It  was  so 
much  more  beautiful.  So  was  she. 

THERE  she  stood,  drawing  the  blue 
veil  about  her  tightly.  She  was  lovely. 
Her  hair  hung  loosely  about  the  delicate 
whiteness   of  her  shoulders.    Her   eyes 


reflected  and  enhanced  the  sparkling 
blue  of  the  veil.  Her  body  was  perfec- 
tion, topped  with  a  crown  of  softest  gold 
and  created  by  the  brush  of  a  master. 
She  smiled. 

"Hi  there,  bashful."  She  sauntered 
languidly  over  to  his  side.  Will  could 
feel  the  color  which  began  at  the  base 
of  his  neck  and  painted  his  face  pink.  He 
could  feel  the  soft  curves  of  her  body 
against  him.  She  spoke  in  a  soft  whisper. 

"What  would  you  do  if  I  put  my  arms 
around  you?" 

"I  would  close  my  eyes." 

"Why?"  _ 

"Because  your  veil  would  fall  dowTi." 

"Silly — what  would  be  so  terrible 
about  that?" 

"It  would  be  indecent  and — let's  go 
swimming  in  the  lake."  He  made  an  at- 
tempt to  change  the  subject.  Apparently 
it  was  successful  because  she  drew  away 
from  him  disgustedly. 
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Breathe  softly 

Or  the  flickering  candle  flame 

Will  out. 

And  who  can  once  more 

Light  it  then? 

Once  changed 

Nothing,  nothing  is  the  same. 

And  nothing  is  forever  more. 

Breathe  softly 

And  tread  lightly  here. 

Dark  shadows 

In  all  rooms  appear 

To  take  atvay  the  warmth 

That  once  they  held. 

And  once  you  let 

The  flame  die  out, 

There's  no  ivarmth  left 

Or  light  about 


"Go  ahead.  Hang  your  nightshirt  on 
the  bushes.  I  won't  watch."  He  thanked 
her  silently  and  stepped  behind  the 
largest  bush  he  could  see.  Carefully  he 
removed  the  shirt,  and,  placing  it  on  a 
handy  limb,  dived  into  the  lake.  Swim- 
ming at  three  in  the  morning — Elvira 
would  think  him  insane;  but  he  had  to 
get  away  from  that  girl  before  he — be- 
fore they  got  into  trouble. 

SHE  was  standing  at  the  edge  of  the 
lake,  fingering  the  material  in  his  night- 
shirt. 

"You  know,  this  veil  gets  kind  of  cold 
sometimes.  I  think  I'll  try  this  on.  Be- 
fore he  could  voice  any  protest,  she  had 
stepped  behind  a  tree.  When  she  re- 
turned she  was  wearing  his  red  and 
white  striped  night  shirt  tied  at  the 
waist  with  her  blue  veil.  He  had  to  admit 
it  looked  much  better  on  her.  But  what 
was  he  to  wear?  He  couldn't  climb  out 
of  the  pond  in  the  condition  he  was. 
When  he  raised  this  question,  she  in- 
formed him  very  demurely  that  the 
problem  was  his  and  he  couldn't  get  his 
nightshirt  back  unless  he  took  it  from 
her  by  force.  To  Will,  such  procedure 
was  out  of  the  question.  Gathering  his 
courage  about  him  and  throwing  his 
morals  to  the  winds,  he  made  a  dash  for 
it. 

He  remembered  little  of  what  followed 
except  the  shrill  laugh  and  a  fleeting 
glimpse  of  a  girl  in  a  red  and  white 
nightshirt.  He  rushed  to  his  room,  drew 
a  clean  shirt  out  of  the  closet  and 
climbed  silently  into  bed. 


The  French  clock  on  the  mantle  was 
just  beginning  to  wheeze  eleven  when 
Mr.  Tandy  came  down  for  breakfast.  It 
had  been  a  dream.  Of  that  fact  he  was 
certain  as  such  things  could  happen  only 
in  a  dream.  When  Elvira  assured  him 
that  she  had  heard  no  noises  during  the 
night,  he  determined  to  dismiss  the 
whole  event  from  his  mind. 

The  first  part  of  the  breakfast  was 
eaten  in  silence.  Then,  as  Mr.  Tandy  be- 
gan to  butter  his  toast,  Elvira  spoke. 

"You  know.  Will — I  was  looking  at 
that  lovel)'  Grecian  urn  you  gave  me.  It's 
really  quite  remarkable  how  well  done 
and  lifelike  those  paintings  on  it  are. 
Take  that  one  of  the  girl,  for  instance; 
she's  really  quite  strikingly  lovely,  espec- 
ially with  that  red  and  white  striped 
gown  she's  wearing." — and  Mr.  Tandy 
buttered  his  coatsleeve  up  to  the  elbow. 
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I  YEN  THE  WITS  of  "Information, 
Please"  concede  that  they  don't  know 
everything.  Franklin  P.  Adams,  one  of 
the  mainstays  of  the  answer  brigade, 
himself  admits  that  he  doesn't  know 
what  women  do  between  the  time  they 
say  they're  ready  and  they  are  ready; 
or  why  people  tidy  his  desk  so  he  can't 
find  anything.  Nor  does  he  understand 
the  principle  of  the  radio,  telephone,  or 
telegraph,  and  gently  says  to  those  who 
try  to  enlighten  him.  "Don't  explain  it — 
I  don't  get  it." 

Despite  these  missing  pages  in  the 
Britannica  of  his  mind.  Mr.  Adams' 
knowledge  of  poetry.  Gilbert  and  Sulli- 
van, and  Shakespeare  is  phenomenal. 
He  is  frequently  embarrassed  bv  his 
ability  to  recite  or  quaver  songs  popular 
in  1897.  but  modestly  depreciates  his 
memory  by  recalling  that  he  went  to  the 
variety  shows  then  current  at  least  once 
a  week.  The  ballads  had  stories,  every- 
one bought  the  sheet  music  and  played 
it,  so  he  couldn't  help  retaining  the  gay 
nineties'  equivalent  of  "Mairzey  Doats." 

"Most  of  the  things  I  know  have 
stuck,"  says  Mr.  Adams,  "because  I  am 
easily  diverted  from  the  main  source. 
Not  that  I  am  alone"  he  adds  hastily. 
"Columbus  was  looking  for  India:  Hud- 
son for  China.  Nor  did  Marconi  have 
any  idea  that  he  was  going  to  be  respon- 
sible for  Jack  Benny  or  'Information, 
Please' — bless  his  (Marconi's)   heart." 

If  one  were  to  leaf  through  F.P.A.'s 
mind,  close  to  the  page  with  the  facts  of 
the  French  Revolution  would  be  one 
containing  the  words  "Fred  Mirkle  did- 
n't touch  second  base  on  September  23, 
1908."  and  a  little  farther  back,  a  list 
of  all  his  teachers  in  Douglas  school, 
Chicago. 

This  motley  treasure  was  brought  to 
the  attention  of  those  who  didn't  read 
"The  Conning  Towers"  in  the  Neiv  York 
Post  bv  devious  means  beginning  with 
Mrs.  Adams  and  ending  with  Dan  Golen- 
paul.  It  seems  Mrs.  Adams'  friend,  the 
militant   Dorothy  Thompson,   was   mak- 


ing more  money  appearing  on  the  air 
than  F.  P.  A.  was  by  writing  a  column. 

ADAMS  SAID  "No"  when  his  wife 
suggested  he  contact  Miss  Thompson's 
agent,  but  a  few  weeks  later  he  was 
spending  the  afternoon  with  the  political 
writer  and  the  man  who  collects  ten  per 
cent  of  her  salary.  When  the  meeting  was 
over.  Mr.  Adams  and  the  agent  walked 
to  the  elevator  together.  "T  beg  your 
pardon,"  said  the  agent,  "but  I  didn't 
catch  your  name."  "Adams,"  said  F.  P. 
A.  "Miss  Thompson."  explains  Mr. 
Adams,  "is  a  very  talkative  woman. 
Those  were  the  first  words  we  men  had 
spoken  to  each  other. " 

A  short  while  later,  he  was  called  to 
the  studio  to  audition  for  a  radio  pro- 
gram that  its  originator.  Dan  Golenpaul. 
had  christened  "Information,  Please." 
Trying  out  with  him  were  several  New 
York  University  professors  "who  were, 
to  say  the  least,  pedantic."  After  an- 
other attempt  to  work  with  the  academic 
mind,  Mr.  Golenpaul  asked  Adams  if  he 
knew  anyone  who  Avould  be  the  man  to 
answer  the  questions  it  w  as  Clifton  Fadi- 
man's  job  to  ask.  John  Kieran,  then  of 
the  New  York  Times  and  an  old  friend 
of  F.P.A..  was  the  logical  person. 

The  show  went  on  the  air  in  May. 
1938.  and  has  been  waking  up  America 
to  stump  the  experts  ever  since.  Soon 
after  its  start.  Oscar  Levant  took  his 
place  as  the  third  in  the  trio  of  regulars. 
"Levant''  according  to  F.P.A.,  "is  a 
genius.  He  knows  everything  about  the 
movies  and  music.  John  Kieran  is  per- 
fect— there's  not  a  thing  wrong  with 
him,  and  he  has  that  old-fashioned 
quality  called  character."  Mr.  Levant  is 
no  longer  with  Information  Please. 

The  system  of  having  guests  every 
week,  chosen  by  Mr.  Golenpaul.  has  pro- 
vided several  stories  which  F.P.A.  de- 
lights in  telling.  The  guest  he  says  he"ll 
never  forget  is  Osa  Johnson,  who  arrived 
at  the  studio  bearing  orchids  on  her 
prow  and  about  a  hundred  dollars  of 
perfume   instead   of  champagne  for   the 


launching.  As  is  the  custom,  she  sat 
next  to  Mr.  Adams,  who  was  so  over- 
whelmed by  the  fragrance  that  he  could 
answer  only  two  questions.  "At  that," 
he  recalls,  "it  was  two  better  than  Osa." 

THEY  HAD  A  LITTLE  TROUBLE 

getting  Sinclair  Lewis  to  submit  himself 
to  the  scrutiny  of  a  radio  audience.  One 
evening  Lewis  attended  the  program  and 
sat  in  the  front  row  of  the  small  NBC 
studio.  One  of  the  questions  concerned 
the  identity  of  the  holders  of  nicknames, 
among  them.  "Red.'  F.P.A.  puckishly 
raised  his  hand,  and  looking  pointedly  at 
Mr.  Lewis'  shiny  head  answered,  "Sin- 
clair Lewis,  otherwise  know  n  as  Scarlett 
No  Haira."  In  two  weeks  the  author  ap- 
peared on  the  program. 

In  1941  F.P.A.  stopped  combining 
radio  and  newspaper  work — he  was 
"fired  from  the  N.Y.  Post  on  August  1-5. 
1941.  .5:02  Eastern  D.S.T."  When  asked 
by  a  reporter  what  his  plans  were  at 
that  time,  he  replied.  "I  don't  know. 
What  are  yours?"  He  is  now  lecturing 
between  broadcasts  to  "keep  his  boys  in 
Deerfield  Academy."  At  one  of  these 
talks  he  said  that  being  off  a  newspaper 
^vas  "like  playing  poker  for  fun.' 

Still  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  fourth 
estate.  F.P.A.  says  the  only  time  he  came 
into  conflict  with  an  advertiser  was  in 
1921  when  P.  F.  Collier  ran  a  full  page 
ad  of  Dr.  Eliot's  Five  Foot  Shelf.  The 
"Conning  Tower"  kidded  it.  and  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune's  business 
manager  rewarded  the  author  with  this 
note:  "I  want  to  thank  you  for  yester- 
day's column.  It  has  cost  us  only  about 
S12.000  in  the  first  twenty-four  hours. 
Congratulations  on  your  effective  w  ork." 

THERE  WAS  JUST  one  other  time 
when  F.P.A.  may  be  said  to  have  been 
influenced  bv  "big  business."  When  he 
began  writing  his  first  piece  for  the 
Chicago  Journal  he  asked  the  editor  if 
there  were  any  words  he  shouldn  t  use — 
"sacred  cows"  in  newspaper  parlance. 
"Never  use  the  word — '  he  was  told. 
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"Most  of  our  advertisers  are.  and  they're 
a  little  touchy  about  it." 

In  1935,  two  volumes  of  the  collected 
"Conning  Towers"  were  published  and 
dedicated  to  his  four  children.  Although 
he  likes  to  talk  about  his  offspring  to  a 
moderate  extent,  he  cannot  stand  par- 
ental eulogies  about  little  Johnny  or 
Mary  who  gets  A's  in  school.  To  put  an 
end  to  such  tales,  he  tells  the  story  oi 
his  weekend  visit  to  a  Cornell  professor 
during  the  football  season. 

Several  friends  were  at  the  dinner 
table  when  the  host's  daughter  called 
plaintively  from  the  top  of  the  stairs. 
"Mommie."  "Yes,  dear."  her  mother  an- 
swered. "Mommie.  there's  nothing  but 
clean  towels  up  here — may  I  start  one?  ' 

Probably  none  of  Mr.  Adams'  children 
would  have  conimited  that  faux  pas.  al- 
though he  wrote  of  his  sons 

"Gentlemen,  I  love  and  like  you 
Regardless  oj  your  I.Q." 

That  jingle,  you  will  notice,  is  carefully 
rhymed.  F.P.A.  once  claimed  that  writers 
used  free  verse  because  they  know 

"The  editors 

Buy  it 

At' 

So  much 

A 

Line" 

The  charm  of  this  wit  who  encouraged 
such  people  as  Dorothy  Parker  and 
Ogden  Nash  on  the  profitable  road  to 
arsenic,  has  been  analyzed  by  his  friend 
Frank  Sullivan.  "He  is  not  exactly  hand- 
some, yet  he  has  "elan."  He  is  no  Caesar 
Romero,  yet  he  is  not  a  Wallace  Berry 
either.  Franklin  has  a  certain  electric 
dash  and  affects  a  kind  of  leer  which 
seems  to  madden  women." 

THIS  STATEMENT  was  given  fur- 
ther weight  at  the  close  of  his  recent  lec- 
ture at  N.U.  Two  young  matrons  coming 
out  of  the  auditorium  were  discussing 
the  stooped,  meek-looking  man  who  had 
read  humorous  poetry  with  a  dead  pan 
as  complete  as  that  of  Ned  Sparks.  "He's 
the  funniest  looking  man,"  one  said, 
"but  he  just  grotvs  on  you." 


Russia  built  two  circular  battle- 
ships; the  Novgorad  in  187,3  and 
the  Vice-Admiral  Popoff  in  1875. 
The  theory  was  that  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  get  a  hit  perpendicular 
to  the  hull  of  the  ship.  Practice, 
however,  found  them  to  be  very 
unwieldy. 

— The  Log. 
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'ECAUSE  HE  WAS  A  STRANGER,  and  because  he  had  nothing 
else  to  do,  the  man  stood  outside  the  drug  store  and  listened  to  the 
sounds  about  him — sounds  of  a  small  town  on  a  summer  night.  He 
sucked  in  the  smoke  from  his  cigarette,  making  a  faint  hissing  sound, 
and  heard  the  drone  of  the  fluorescent  sign  above.  This  buzz  of  elec- 
trons chasing  one  another  through  the  narrow  glass  tubing  oi  the  sign 
and  the  hollow  breathiness  of  his  mouth  when  he  exhaled  were  ail  that 
he  could  hear  for  a  moment. 

Then  suddenly  someone  rolled  a  million  bb"s  on  the  sidewalk, 
where  they  scattered  and  clattered  across  the  cement,  around  the  cor- 
ner, past  him.  Two  small  girls  on  roller  skates  whirled  by,  leaving  the 
bb's  behind,  to  dribble  noisily,  then  more  and  more  softly  until  they 
made  only  a  distant  hum.  He  watched  the  small,  light  outlines  of  the 
children  whirring  down  the  street,  while  his  foot  scraped  and  stamped 
the  cigarette  under  his  foot. 

Two  large  June  bugs  flapped  their  wings  angrily  against  the  store 
window,  in  a  futile  attempt  to  reach  the  white  light  of  the  electric 
lights  at  the  top.  Their  hard  shellbodies  tattooed  against  the  glass  with 
sharp  rhythmic  beats,  and  this  made  the  man  nervous,  restless.  He  slid 
down  into  a  slouched  position,  his  corduroy  shirt  squeaking  as  it  rubbed 
against  the  pane.  Clinking  the  coins  in  his  pocket  against  each  other, 
he  thought  of  how  dull  it  was  in  this  town,  especially  for  a  Friday  night, 
and  looked  into  the  drug-store. 

The  only  people  inside  were  the  soda-jerker  boy  and  a  customer 
whose  lips  murmured  an  order  from  the  boy.  Through  the  open  door, 
the  man  could  hear  the  soda  boy  busy  behind  the  marble  counter. 
Glass  in  hand,  he  plopped  two  scoops  of  ice-cream  into  it  carelessly 
and  held  it  under  the  nozzle  before  him.  The  colorless  liquid  fizzed 
out  hurriedly  under  his  pressure,  and  gurgled,  as  if  glad  to  be  released, 
into  a  mixture  of  ice-cream  and  sauce.  Its  air  bubbles  made  a  foamy 
mass  around  the  top  of  the  glass. 

The  man's  eyes  turned  away  from  the  window  at  the  sound  of  people 
approaching.  He  could  not  see  them,  but  he  heard  the  steady  drip 
of  their  talk,  making  an  endless  chain  of  thoughts,  rain-like.  When 
they  came  very  close,  and  passed  him,  he  heard  the  swish  of  the 
woman's  skirt,  and  the  sweep  of  the  man's  rubber-soled  shoes  as  they 
barely  passed  over  the  sidewalk.  Then  they  were  beyond  him,  their 
laughter  edging  the  warm  evening  air  with  frosty  sparkling  tinsel 
pieces,  cooling  it. 

One  again  it  was  very  still,  and  the  man  felt  the  heat  of  the  night 
crowding  up  against  him.  Somewhere  around  the  corner  a  horn  lionked, 
blaring,  pushing  its  blatant  way  down  the  street.  A  door  slammed, 
cutting  into  the  moist  thickness  of  the  heat,  and  these  sounds  reminded 
the  man  of  the  heat. 
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T  HAPPENED  on  one  of  those  hot, 
sultry  spring  days  when  the  air  crowds 
up  against  your  face,  and  everything 
seems  to  he  suspended  in  mid-air.  I  was 
sitting  on  the  front  porch  steps  trying 
to  cool  off.  and  it  was  very  still,  except 
for  the  sound  of  water  slipping  over  the 
spillway  of  the  dam  across  the  street.  1 
dozed  restlessly  for  a  moment  when  sud- 
denly a  blast  of  factory  whistles  awaken- 
ed me.  Why,  that's  the  paper  mill's 
signal.  I'll  bet  it's  a  fire.  I  thought  ex- 
citedly. I  ran  hurriedly  over  to  the  river 
bank  and  looked  up  towards  the  second 
dam,  where  the  paper  mill  was.  I  could- 
n't see  any  flames,  but  I  started  running 
anyway,  along  the  river,  when  I  heard 
sirens'  wailing  and  bells  clanging  be- 
hind me.  I  turned  and  saw  there  was 
only  one  truck — the  hook  and  ladder, 
and  as  it  passed  I  caught  sight  of  a  pul- 
motor  on  the  back  end. 

Someone's  drowned.  I  thought,  turn- 
ing around  and  starting  home.  I  knew 
I  could  not  stand  on  the  shore,  watching 
them  drag  the  river  for  long  hours,  and 
then  perhaps  finding  him.  sodden  and 
limp,  and  pulling  him  out  of  the  water 
and  laying  him  lumpily  on  the  shore 
and  working  hopelessly  over  his  lifeless 
body.  I  felt  sick  thinking  of  the  others 
I  had  seen. 

My  grandmother  met  me  onthe  lawn 
as  I  turned  in  to  our  house. 

"Somebody  drowned."  1  said,  "up 
above  the  second  dam.  The  current's  so 


fast  up  there,  he'll  probably  go  right 
ihrough.  I  don't  see  how  they  can  pos- 
sibly hope  to  get  him." 

"Oh,  I  wonder  who  it  was,"  she  spoke 
anxiously.  "Why,  that's  the  fifth  drown- 
ing in  three  years."  She  shook  her  head 
despairingly.  "This  river  certainly  does 
lake  its  toll." 

"I  know."  I  said,  feeling  ill.  thinking 
(if  David  Colvin,  who  had  lived  on  the 
other  side  of  the  empty  lot,  and  the  little 
girl  whom  the  boy  next  door  had  pulled 
out  once  before  the  fire  department  got 
there,  and  whose  soaking  dress  I  had 
unfastened  at  the  neck,  while  he  did 
artificial  respiration  on  her  white,  flabby 
body. 

"Well,  dinner's  probably  burning 
while  we  stand  out  here, "  grandmother 
said  briskly.  "Your  grandfather"ll  be 
home  in  a  minute,  so  you'd  better  come 
in  and  set  the  table." 

Someone  had  called  grandfather  at 
work  and  said  that  it  was  Mr.  Gramer 
who  had  drowned. 

"Ed  Gramer?  '  asked  gramnother. 
"For  goodness'  sake,  how  did  it  hap- 
pen?" 

"Why  he  was  fishing  up  above  the 
dam,  and  his  boat  was  pulled  by  the 
current  towards  the  spillway.  He  evi- 
dently jumped  out,  hoping  to  catch 
himself  on  the  dam  locks,  but  the  cur- 
rent must  have  pulled  him  over  too." 

"That  certainly  is  awful."  said  grand- 
mother. "And  his  poor  wife  has  been  in 
a  sanitarium  all  these  years." 

'What  for?  "  I  asked  curiously. 

"Well."  answered  mv  grandfather 
vaguely,  "she  sort  of  lost  her  mind  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  and  they  didn't 
want  her  around  the  little  girl."' 

"Carol."'  I  said.  "I  know'  her — she  was 
at  Scout  camp  last  summer.  She's  a 
couple  of  years  younger  than  I  am." 

"She'll  be  left  with  her  aunt.  I  sup- 
pose."' said  grandmother  confidently, 
"but  I  wonder  what  will  happen  to  Ed's 
store.  He  always  had  the  best  meats  in 
town.  And  he  knew  how  to  cut  them, 
too.  And  his  fruits  and  vegetables  were 
always  so  fresh  and  done  up  so  well." 
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"His  brother  will  probably  get  it," 
asserted  grandfather.  "Well,  he  was  a 
good  man  all  right,  honest  and  friendly 
and  a  good  citizen.  It  s  too  bad  it  had  to 
happen.  I  feel  sorry  for  his  little  girl, 
but  his  friends  will  see  to  her — he  was 
well-liked  by  everybody,  and  had  a  lot 
of  friends."  He  leaned  back  in  his  chair 
and  started  talking  about  a  yarn  sales- 
man who  had  been  in  to  see  him  that 
afternoon. 

After  the  dishes  were  dried.  I  went 
over  to  the  dam,  because  there  were  a 
whole  lot  of  people  standing  by  the 
bridge,  and  I  thought  maybe  thev  had 
found  him.  But  it  was  just  a  group  of 
men  who  had  put  a  spotlight  on  the 
spillway  in  order  to  see  the  body,  in 
case  it  went  through.  They  were  going 
to  stand  watches  all  night,  so  that  there 
would  be  no  chance  of  missing  him. 
They  seemed  awfully  anxious  to  find 
him,  and  I  thought  it  must  be  on  ac- 
count of  Carol.  But  I  didn't  understand 
why  it  was  so  necessary  for  Carol  to 
have  a  formal  funeral  for  her  father. 
Why  didn't  they  just  have  the  funeral 
without  Mr.  Gramer?  I  asked  one  of 
the  kids  who  lived  in  the  neighborhood 
this,  and  he  said  he  thought  it  was  be- 
cause they  didn  t  want  Carol  to  have 
to  think  of  her  father  as  having  floated 
out  into  the  bay.  and  being  eaten  bv 
fish. 

The  next  morning  when  I  woke  up.  it 
was  very  quiet,  and  I  could  not  under- 
stand at  first  what  was  different.  Then 
I  knew  what  it  was — the  sound  of  run- 
ning ivater  from  the  dam  ^vas  gone.  Thev 
must  have  drained  the  river!  The  house 
smelled  like  dead  fish  and  wet  earth, 
and  niA  grandmother  had  shut  all  the 
windows  so  that  it  was  stuffy  besides, 
so  I  went  outside.  Outside  it  was  worse, 
because  it  was  drizzling  slightly  and 
rather  foggy,  and  the  dampness  seemed 
to  bring  out  the  fish  smell  more  vividly. 
I  went  over  to  the  dam  and  there  were 
even  more  people  there  than  the  day  be- 
fore. Above  the  dam.  rowing  in  the  two 
feet  of  Avater  that  remained,  were  men 
in  hip-boots,  carrying  picks  and  hooks 
with  them.  Thev  poked  these  around  the 
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log  squares  and  ends  that  stuck  up  from 
the  mucky  bottom,  water  marks  of  log- 
ging days.  Down  below  the  dam,  there 
was  almost  no  water  at  all,  and  all  the 
small  boys  in  town,  it  seemed,  were  down 
there  examining  a  sturgeon  that  lay  dead 
on  a  big  slab  of  rock. 

They  kept  the  river  drained  for  al- 
most three  days.  All  the  dams  had  been 
closed  all  the  way  up  to  Iron  River,  and 
the  fish  smell  grew  worse  and  worse. 
My  grandmother  complained  about  the 
smell  and  that  it  would  probably  be  in- 
grained in  her  furniture,  and  my  grand- 
father complained  about  what  it  must  be 
costing  the  city  to  keep  the  dams  closed, 
and  the  loss  of  electric  power. 

Finally  the  fire  department  gave  up, 
although  the  townspeople  did  not,  and 
the  dams  were  reopened.  Children 
watched  the  dam  by  day,  and  their 
parents  by  night.  Everyone  had  his  own 
opinion  as  to  where  Ed  Cramer  was. 
Some  thought  he  had  not  gone  over  our 
dam,  others  thought  he  was  somewhere 
in  between  the  two  dams,  caught — and 
there  were  those  who  knew  he  was  in 
the  bay  by  this  time,  but  no  one  listened 
to  them.  About  the  fourth  night  after 
the  drowning,  I  was  standing  on  the 
river's  edge,  talking  to  some  kids,  when 
we  heard  a  woman  shouting  on  the 
bridge,  "Something  went  over  the  dam 
just  now!  I'm  sure  of  it.  It  was  white, 
and  I  know  it  was  Mr.  Cramer."  A  man 
ran  over  to  our  house  and  asked  if  he 
could  use  the  phone.  He  called  Swede 
Petersen's  Fish  Market  in  Menekaunee. 

"Swede,"  he  said,  "listen,  Cramer 
just  went  through  at  Hattie  Street.  Get 
all  your  nets  down  at  the  Menekaunee 
bridge — we'll  catch  him  there." 

The  Marinette  Eagle  Star  carried  the 
whole  story  the  next  day.  Fishermen 
from  all  over  Menekaunee  got  their 
smelt  nets  and  strung  them  together 
across  the  lower  part  of  the  river,  form- 
ing a  perfect  wall  in  order  to  catch  Mr. 
Cramer.  Around  one  o'clock  they  saw  a 
white  shirt  billowing  in  the  water,  and 
as  soon  as  it  neared  the  nets,  they  pulled 
him  up. 

"Funeral  services  will  be  held  Tues- 
day afternoon  at  two  o'clock  from  the 
First  Lutheran  Church,  of  which  he  was 
a  devout  member,  with  the  Rev.  Clarence 
Boren  officiating. 

"Survivors,  besides  the  widow,  are 
his  one  child,  Carol,  and  his  sister  Clara, 
Marinette,  and  brother  Ceorge,  also  of 
Marinette.  Carol  attends  Marinette  High 
School. 

"The  deceased  was  well-liked  by  all 
who  knew  him.  He  had  a  fine  sense  of 
humor  and  a  friendly  smile  for  all." 
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X  HEY  all  watched  her,  because  she 
was  that  type  of  woman — cool,  poised, 
and  expensive. 

She  was  the  prettiest  girl  on  the  train ; 
the  M.P.  had  seen  them  all.  and  he  knew. 
But  she  didn't  belong  on  a  train.  She 
was  strictly  the  flying  or  convertible 
driving  type.  He  hated  that  type.  They 
always  lived  on  private  estates.  That 
was  why  this  one  stared  out  the  window 
all  the  time.  She'd  never  mix  with  the 
others  in  the  car.  Smooth,  sophisticated, 
and  good  legs,  but  she  lived  on  a  private 
estate. 

She  wasn't  a  model.  The  WAC  knew 
that  models  couldn't  afford  clothes  and 
jewelry  like  that  for  everyday.  And 
nylons!  That  suit  would  cost  a  year's 
pay.  She  looked  haggard  with  those 
purple  rings  under  her  eyes;  a  little  P.T. 
and  some  regular  living  would  fix  that. 
But  with  her  money,  she  could  afford  to 
look  haggard.  No  snags  in  the  nylons, 
either. 


k_7  HE  was  wearing  a  wedding  ring.  The 
young  mother  across  the  aisle  re-ar- 
ranged a  slobbering  baby  and  admired 
jealously  the  cluster  of  diamonds  and 
blue  stones.  She  was  probably  on  her 
way  to  visit  her  husband,  too.  It  would 
be  wonderful  to  travel  so  alone  and  with 
no  money  worries.  Maybe  Charlie  would 
grow  up  and  get  that  kind  of  happiness. 

She  stared  listlessly  through  the  dirty 
train  window.  It  was  all  so  ugly,  so  in- 
sufferably ugly.  No  matter  where  she 
went  or  what  she  did,  the  ugliness  was 
always  there.  She  had  tried  running 
away  from  it — trips,  drinks,  vacations, 
parties,  anything,  everything,  and  then 
start  all  over  again. 

Ugliness — no,  not  ugliness — ^just  a 
dirty  haze  like  the  one  on  the  train 
window.  She  could  never  rub  it  off  be- 
cause of  the  inside  window,  and  it  just 
kept  riding  along  with  her,  making  ev- 
erything and  everyone  ugly.  She  might 
break  the  windows,  but  it  takes  courage 
to  break  things,  and  sometimes  it  is  bet- 
ter not  to  see  beyond  the  dirt.  Sometimes 
the  dirt  hides  other  ugliness  that  is  even 
more  unbearable.  But  this  way  it  was 
always  with  her,  she  couldn't  leave  it  be- 
hind, she  couldn't  run  away.  It  just  kept 
riding  along  with  her  getting  dirtier  and 
dirtier.  Damn  dirty  trains,  damn  dirty 
life. 


k_7  HE  turned  slowly  from  the  window 
and  brushed  the  soft  lapel  of  her  suit. 
If  she  could  only  become  a  part  of  sane, 
normal  living  again,  if  she  could  only 
think  her  way  out  of  the  slime.  That 
redheaded  WAC  was  showing  off  for 
the  M.P.,  but  at  least  they  could  laugh. 
What  could  people  find  to  laugh  about? 
Didn't  they  know  what  a  hopeless  mess 
they  were  living  in?  Maybe  they  didn't 
think  about  the  past  or  worry  about  the 
future.  Maybe  they  were  right.  Maybe 
that  was  normal.  But  they  were  in  uni- 
form. She  wondered  if  he  was  still  in 
uniform,  that  drab,  stupid  uniform  he 
had  been  so  eager  to  wear.  She  remem- 
bered how  well  it  had  fit  his  body,  but 
he  didn't  need  half  of  it  now.  Of  course, 
they  wore  robes  in  the  hospital — robes 
that  cover  the  ugliness  as  the  dirty  win- 
dows did;  gowns  with  skirts  like  a  wom- 
an's. 

She  turned  her  extremely  well-shaped 
head  and  shuddered.  The  woman  across 
the  aisle  was  smiling  at  her  baby.  The 
baby  put  its  sticky  fingers  on  the  wom- 
an's blouse,  but  they  were  happy.  Oh, 
how  she  wanted  a  baby.  So  it  could  grow 
up  and  be  sliced  in  two?  No — she 
needed  a  man,  a  good  man,  a  whole  man. 
Where  had  everyone  gone?  Why  did 
they  all  have  to  be  doing  something  or 
working  so  stupidly  hard?  So  they  could 
slaughter  more  babies?  Mac  and  his 
kind  were  still  around,  but  they  didn't 
satisfy  her,  and  when  she  was  with  them 
the  dirt  seemed  dirtier  and  the  ugliness 
seemed  uglier.  She  belonged  to  him,  she 
loved  him,  but  he  wasn't  a — . 


Wh 


HY  couldn't  it  all  end?  If  every- 
one would  just  stop  fighting,  things 
would  be  right  again.  And  he  would 
come  back,  only  it  wouldn't  be  him — 
just  a  part  of  him,  just  a  cripple. 

That  insipid,  ugly,  dirty  word.  It 
was  waiting  for  her — no  matter  where 
she  ran,  it  was  with  her.  She  should  go 
to  the  hospital  now,  but  the  robe 
wouldn't  always  be  there.  Just  a  cripple. 
That  was  what  she  would  have  to  see  if 
she  broke  the  window,  and  oh  God!  she 
didn't  have  the  courage.  She  would  ride 
on  and  on  with  the  dirt. 

"She  doesn't  seem  to  be  especially 
happy."  The  WAC  looked  puzzled. 

"Well,  nylons  aren't  everything," 
smiled  the  M.P.  They  laughed. 
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THE  LINCOLN  MYTHS 


Eu  t^oLd 


COMiMERCE  SCHOOL 


A. 


.BRAHAM  LINCOLN,  the  great 
emancipator  and  saviour  of  the  union, 
was  born  just  before  daybreak  on  the 
Sunday  morning  of  February  12,  1809. 
That  date  is.  rightly  or  wrongly,  im- 
printed upon  the  mind  of  every- elemen- 
tary school  pupil,  as  is  a  veritable  wealth 
of  legend  about  our  sixteenth  president. 
More  fiction  than  fact,  this  mass  of  in- 
formation and  mis-information  making 
up  our  knowledge  of  his  birth  and  early 
years  is  folklore  rather  than  history. 

Lincoln's  life  after  1860  is  preserved 
for  us  through  his  own  writings  and 
speeches  and  in  reminiscences  contained 
in  more  than  2,600  books  and  thousands 
of  articles  and  stories  appearing  in 
periodicals.  As  to  his  earlier  life,  how- 
ever, little  is  actually  known.  Such 
knowledge  has  passed  through  a  period 
of  uncertainty  and  speculation  to  the 
present  one  of  tradition  based  upon  a 
very  few  facts. 

What  was  remembered  of  Lincoln's 
boyhood  and  manhood  was  remembered 
in  light  of  his  later  acquired  halo  and 
so  took  on  new  significance.  It  was  logi- 
cally deduced  that  a  great  man  must 
have  been  a  great  child,  that  a  sad  and 
studious  man  must  have  been  a  sad  and 
studious  child.  That  which  could  not 
be  remembered  was  invented,  and  the 
legend  grew  until  Lincoln's  Birthday 
orators  today  tell  of  his  doing  ciphers 
on  a  coal  shovel  by  firelight  and  of  his 
walking  ten  miles  to  return  a  few  cents 
in  overcharge  made  by  him  as  a  grocery 
clerk. 

Thus  was  it  recalled  that  he  was  never 
late  to  school,  was  a  model  of  neatness 
and  cleanliness,  although  he  must  have 
given  up  such  principles  in  later  life,  not 
being  noted  for  being  overly  particular 
about  his  appearance. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON'S  immortal 
utterance,  "1  cannot  tell  a  lie,'"  definite- 
ly takes  a  back  seat  when  the  set  of 
stories  about  "Honest  Abe"  are  trundled 
out.  The  number  of  times  that  Lincoln 
reportedly  closed  the  grocery  store  to  re- 
turn change  or  make  up  deficient  weights 
in   foodstuffs  indicates  that  he  must  in- 


deed have  made  many  such  mistakes  and 
that  the  grocery  business  was  slow 
enough  that  he  could  afford  to  close  the 
store  to  make  a  fifteen  or  twenty  mile 
jaunt  on  foot.  Although  his  honesty  had 
apparently  been  a  by-word  for  years,  it 
was  not  until  after  1860  that  it  was  re- 
counted or  that  he  was  dubbed  'Honest 
Abe." 

Another  cycle  of  stories  concerning 
his  gentleness  grew  up.  There  are  stories 
of  his  boyhood  speeches  and  essays 
against  cruelty  to  animals.  The  fact  that 
he  never  liked  hunting,  the  one  great 
sport  of  the  frontier,  gave  rise  to  fantas- 
tic tales  of  his  ''chicken-hearted-ness.  ' 
And  as  we  imagine  the  boy  Lincoln  be- 
friending the  animals  of  the  forest  do 
we  picture  the  man  Lincoln  in  his  tall 
hat  and  black  shawl  befriending  widows, 
orphans,  criminals,  or  whoever  at  the 
moment  needed  help.  He  is  pictured  dur- 
ing the  bitterest  years  of  his  administra- 
tion in  Washington  as  spending  a  great 
part  of  his  time  personally  consoling 
distracted  widows  and  mothers,  looking 
after  the  soldiers'  welfare,  and  issuing 
reprieves  and  pardons.  In  his  issuing  of 
pardons  the  stories  become  legion.  Just 
how  many  pardons  he  actually  gave  in 
death  sentences  is  not  known.  Two  of 
the  cases  so  often  romantically  cited 
are  novv  known  to  be  myth,  and  it  is 
certain  that  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
soldiers  were  executed  by  United  States 
military  authorities,  each  case  being 
tacitly  sanctioned  by  Lincoln. 

EVEN  THE  PICTURE  of  Lincoln's 
parents  is  obscured  by  the  veil  of  legend 
and  fable.  They  are  usually  described  as 
hardy  frontier  people  whose  upbringing 
of  their  son  was  in  part  responsible  for 
his  rise  to  the  presidency,  but  actual 
facts  are  scarce — so  uncertain  that 
gossip  and  campaign  literature  of  1860 
to  1865  spread  stories  of  disgraceful 
immorality  on  Nancy  Hank's  part  and 
gave  evidence  of  Abraham's  illegitimacy. 
Nancy  Hank's  own  cousin.  Dennis 
Hanks,  pictured  by  Raymond  Warren  as 
being  the  first  to  see  her  and  the  new- 
born Abraham  after  the  midwife  and  the 


father,  was  confused  in  his  descriptions 
of  her.  One  time  he  told  of  her  light 
hair  and  blue  eyes,  another  time  of  her 
dark  hair  and  bluish  green  eyes.  Other 
describers  differ  as  much  among  them- 
selves as  Hanks  did  with  himself. 

Early  biographers,  using  their  imagi- 
nation more  than  research,  described  her 
as  uncommonly  intelligent  and  intellect- 
ual, a  woman  educated  far  above  the 
average  who  taught  her  husband  what 
little  he  knew  of  reading  and  writing 
and  read  the  Bible  to  her  son.  In  the  face 
of  this  is  the  fact  that  she  signed  legal 
documents  by  making  her  mark. 

THOMAS' LINCOLN  never  attained 
the  legendary  significance  of  his  wife. 
Living  longer  than  she,  his  memory  was 
fresh  at  the  beginning  of  Lincoln's  rise 
to  fame.  Too,  Thomas  Lincoln  was  not 
a  very  popular  character  to  perpetuate 
in  legend  since  it  was  generally  known 
that  Abraham  Lincoln  never  had  much 
respect  or  love  for  his  father.  He  would 
not  visit  him  during  the  lengthy  illnesses 
that  ended  the  old  man's  life,  and  he 
did  not  attend  the  funeral.  According  to 
what  can  be  acertained.  there  were  blows 
in  plenty  when  Abraham  was  young, 
and  when  he  grew  to  manhood  only  the 
most  necessary  relations  were  carried  on 
between  the  tivo. 

Tom  Lincoln  did  gain  some  notoriety, 
however,  as  the  first  abolitionist  in  the 
state  of  Kentucky.  The  legend  began  in 
campaign  literature  which  seized  on  his 
moving  to  Indiana,  supposedly  because 
of  the  growth  of  slavery  in  Kentucky. 
This  aversion  to  slavery  did  not  keep 
him  from  serving  as  slave  patroller  iti 
1805,  however. 

Springing  from  the  Kentucky  wilder- 
ness, Abraham  Lincoln  walks  phantom- 
like through  our  biographical  literature 
concerning  him.  never  a  clearly,  surely 
described  person.  No  matter  what  the 
cause — rumor,  campaign  literature,  or 
the  American  eagerness  to  seize  and 
idolize  one  who  sprung  from  the  soil  to 
greatness — he.  like  no  other,  has  be- 
come the  subject  of  a  great  hero-worship 
and  folk-lore  to  stir  the  hearts  of  young 
and  old. 
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PURPLE   PARROT 


CREATION 


/  felt  as  orthodox  as  God  the  night 
We  fashioned  her  frail  features  in  the  snow 
And  saw,  in  our  inconstant  image,  groiv 
A  sensuous,  yet  senseless,  child.  With  light., 
Impassioned  hands  we  molded  firm  white  limbs. 
Lips  that  were  smiling  as  a  child's  ivould  smile. 
Accepting  nature's  bruises  for  a  while 
And  answering  the  wind  with  infant  hymns 
Of  silence.    But  the  brutal  ivind  betrayed 
Her  faith;  into  a  thousand  scars  it  lashed 
Her  pallid  lips,  until  the  hot  sun  snatched 
Away  in  steaming  clouds  what  we  had  made. 
Yet,  with  the  winter,  snows  shall  find  rebirth. 
Escape,  and  float  like  Phoenix  to  the  earth. 

— ..J-lorence   \^urre 

SCHOOL  OF  SPEFXH 


COURTESY   TRAILWAYS   MAGAZINE 
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ANCHOR  AND  EAGLE 


v^u  ^J4eroert  LJv 


A 


NEW  KIND  of  organization  has 
been  added  to  the  college  life  here  at 
Northwestern.  This  new  organization 
has  been  brought  about  by  the  war  and 
its  veterans.  Little  has  been  said  about 
Anchor  and  Eagle,  a  club  of  veterans 
of  World  War  II,  but  they  have  been 
moving  quietly  with  certain  objectives 
and  activities  which  are  designed  to  help 
the  returning  veteran  with  his  problems. 

Membership  is  made  up  of  men  on  the 
Evanston  and  Chicago  campuses  who 
have  seen  active  duty  in  this  war,  and 
the  main  purpose  of  the  club  is  to  help 
its  members  in  every  way  possible. 
Anchor  and  Eagle  men  are  well  known 
in  all  of  the  many  and  varied  activities 
on  the  campuses. 

Foremost  on  the  list  of  the  club's  ac- 
tivities is  scholarship.  Each  man  has 
seen  much  of  this  country  and  the  world, 
and  he  is  either  returning  to  school  or  is 
coming  for  the  first  time  with  a  new  out- 
look on  his  work. 

Many  of  the  members  are  here  at 
Northwestern  because  of  the  opportunity 
offered  by  the  "G.I.  Bill"  and  it  is  their 
desire  and  intent  to  get  the  most  out  of 
their  work  here  at  the  University.  Many 
of  them  are  starting  their  schooling  for 
the  first  time,  while  others  are  taking  up 
where  the  war  interrupted. 

Scholastic  grades  among  Anchor  and 
Eagle  men  are  very  high.  Some  explain 
this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  these  men 
realize  more  fully  what  lies  behind  a 
college  degree,  and  most  of  the  men 
have  attained  a  mental  maturity  where- 
by they  are  able  to  apply  their  efforts 
more  profitably. 

Club  meetings  are  held  once  a  month 


in  Scott  Hall  so  that  the  veterans  may  sit 
down  and  talk  over  their  mutual  prob- 
lems. One  example  of  what  is  meant  by 
this  is  shown  by  the  following  case.  One 
of  the  members  may  be  having  trouble 
with  one  of  his  courses.  He  tells  his 
comrades  in  the  club,  and  another  mem- 
ber is  in  the  same  school.  He  volunteers 
to  help  the  troubled  mate,  and  they  start 
working  together  on  the  problem  at 
hand.  Anchor  and  Eagle  men  are  not 
afraid  to  speak  up  when  trouble  lurks 
before  them,  because  they  know  that 
another  club  member  has  probably  had 
the  same  trouble  and  has  a  solution 
which  will  help  him.  Through  working 
together  and  helping  one  another,  the 
Anchor  and  Eagle  men  achieve  their 
number  one  objective — good  scholastic 
work. 

Following  scholarship  on  the  list  of 
activities  is  fellowship.  Lead  by  a  presi- 
dent with  a  world  of  personality  and  a 
good  memory  for  names,  Tom  Lambert, 
the  men  of  Anchor  and  Eagle  soon  get 
to  know  all  of  the  club  members  and 
others  on  the  campus.  Each  meeting  is 
a  gathering  where  yarns  about  experi- 
ences in  the  service  are  spun  like  nylon. 

While  many  of  the  members  of  the 
club  were  commissioned  officers  in  the 
service  of  their  country,  rank  or  former 
positions  do  not  mean  a  thing  when  the 
club  gets  together.  If  one  man  desires  to 
meet  another,  all  he  has  to  do  is  men- 
tion it  and  someone  in  the  club  sees 
that  the  introduction  is  made.  Following 
each  meeting  a  social  period  is  held 
where  the  men  have  a  chance  to  sit  down 
and  visit  with  one  another  over  a  cup  of 
hot  coffee  and  a  couple  of  doughnuts. 


Most  of  the  men  find  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  supplement  their  subsistence  al- 
lowance under  the  "G.I.  Bill"  with 
money  from  the  outside.  Board  jobs, 
such  as  waiting  tables  in  sorority  houses 
and  University  dormitories  are  first  on 
the  long  list  of  extra-money  jobs.  Some 
of  the  men  work  in  restaurants  and 
stores  in  the  business  district.  Others 
have  jobs  in  laboratories  on  the  campus 
or  do  odd  jobs  at  homes  on  the  North 
Shore.  However,  most  of  the  veterans 
find  that  the  subsistence  allowance  does 
take  care  of  a  large  number  of  things. 
The  allowance  does  not  take  care  of  any 
social  activities  which  the  veteran  might 
want  to  participate  in,  so  the  extra 
money  must  be  earned  to  take  of  this 
item. 

Medals  of  every  branch  of  the  service 
are  to  be  found  in  the  possession  of 
Anchor  and  Eagle  members.  Purple 
Hearts,  Silver  Stars,  Air  Medals  and  a 
host  of  other  will  be  found,  along  with 
a  large  number  of  souveniers  from  the 
various  theatres  of  war.  Every  branch 
of  the  service  is  represented  in  the  mem- 
bership of  the  club,  including  one  former 
WAC  and  one  former  WAVE.  The  club's 
members  have  served  from  the  Marian- 
nas  in  the  Pacific  to  the  European  and 
African  theaters  of  war.  The  souvenirs 
represent  many  and  varied  experiences 
on  thfe  part  of  the  owners  and  bring 
about  the  revelation  of  some  startling 
stories. 

In    talking    with    Anchor    and    Eagle 

men.  it  has  been  found  that  everyone  of 

them  had  a  dream  of  something  that  he 

wanted  to  do  after  he  was  released  from 

(Continued  on  Page  30) 


IN  THE  GRILL  members  of  the  Anchor  and  Eagle  talk  about  profs  as  fellow  veterans  wait  to  serve  them.  Photographs  of 
Anchor  and  Eagle  activities  by  ex-president  and  publications  advisor.  Jack  Carvil,  graduate  student,  Medill  School  of  Journalism. 
(Facing  page) 
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Fred  Hellsing  (front)  and  Ralph 
Reeve  (rear)  photographed  in  class. 
Scholastic  averages  are  important  to 
all  veterans  returning  to  school,  and 
these  two  serve  as  an  example  of  the 
seriousness  with  which  these  men  take 
their  studies. 


/ 

Everett  Kennedy  works  from  4:30 

'i     p.m.   until    1    at  Douglas  Aircraft. 

During  the  day  he  attends  North- 

Uvlv         ^vestern.  He  is  typical  of  many  vet- 

'!;::::;;',     ^^ans  who  are  not  content  with  just 

:::::::"     going  to  school,   but  feel   it   their 

\u;;\;     ^^^y   '°  engage  in  vital   war  pro- 

""IV     duction. 
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Gene  VVyman,  with  phone  in 
was   chairman   of   the  successful 
War  Loan  drive.  Gene  Wyman 
retary  of  the  veteran's  organization 
^vrites  notes  at  Gene's  direction, 
all  Anchor  and  Eagle  members 
are  anxious 
buddies 
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Some  nienibers  of  Anchor  and  Eagle 
have  pledged  fraternities  since  their 

return  to  collegiate  life.  Reading  from  ^,i,,. 

left  to  right:   John   McCarthy,  Tom  ••••••J 

Lambert,    both    Phi    Gamma    Delta  SS::!!! 

pledges,  Frank  Shannon,  Phi  Kappa  ::;:SS! 

Psi,  Stan  Schwarz,  Sigma  Nu,  and  Cal-  ;;;:r;i 

houn  Vestal,  Phi  Kappa  Sigma.  irillll 

»•■*•■* 
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Harris  Covington  is  ready  to  make 
a  strike  while  Charles  Gilmer,  Ken 
Knudsen,  and  Charles  Nuener  watch 
attentively.  Like  most  of  the  club 
members,  they  are  interested  i 
sports. 


At  each  regular  meeting  of  Anchor  and  Eagle  discussions  of  mutual  problems 
are  held.  Tom  Lambert,  president,  left  at  the  table,  listens  as  Al  Benson,  first 
vice-president  makes  a  point.  Gene  Wyman,  secretary,  on  Al's  right,  smiles  in 
favor. 


ROMAN 


Dance  Director  Dick  Ciowley  and  Annette  Lennon  give  the  chorus 
line  a  new-fashioned  slant  on  the  old-fashioned  "Boogie." 


Yes,  composer  Marilyn 
arguing  whether  the  saxes 
into  on  last  year's  musical.j 


Director  Paul  Herman  trying  to  work  up  enough  energy  to  make  his 
Assistant  Helen  Horton  get  to  work. 


Komantic  leads  Bo  f 
take  the  script  serio  k 


HOLIDAY 


;r  Max  Myover  are  still 
;  chorus— a  habit  they  got 


Lyn  Lang  subbing  for  Gloria  Hill  madly  clutches  at  Basil  Cross- 
while  poor  Basil  can  only  gasp  "It's  Just  Too  Hot  For  Me." 


nd  Dave  Glisman 


The  executive  committee  led  by  Ruth  Roberts  and  Una  Corley  con- 
tinually meet— and  continually  slim  down  the  budget. 


^QCTO^. 


Two  sides  to  the  spring  fashion  story.  Shirley  Engvalson  in  tiiis  smoothly  sophisticated  Habitmaker 
dress.  Black  with  aqua,  green  and  pink,  brown  with  beige,  lime  and  blue.  $25  at  Carson's  Madison 
Room,   Fourth   Floor. 


Bobbie  Piggot  in  a  two-piece  rayon  dress  accented  with  gold  buttons.  Black,  brown,  and  aqua.  $29.95 
at  Carson's  Little  Dress  Shop,  Fourth  Floor. 
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A  tricolored  dress— prelude  to  spring— given  its  first  performance  by  Terry  Stanton.  Semi-tailored 
rayon  crepe  in  brown,  chartreuse  and  orange  combinaton.  $22.95  at  Carson's  Little  Dress  Shop, 
Fourth  Floor. 
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THE  SAD  CASE  OF  THE 
WORKING  GIRL 


M, 


.AYBE  you  aren't  the  luck  girl  I 
am.  Maybe  your  father  paid  your  way 
through  college.  Mine  didn't.  Notice 
my  entrancing  dark  circles,  the  intrigu- 
ing sag  of  my  left  shoulder.    Envious? 

Brave  girl!  Brilliant  girl!  Courageous 
girl !  No  one  has  tossed  me  any  of  those 
bouquets,  though  they  have  been  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  other  girls 
who  worked  their  way  through  school. 
Maybe  it  was  because  my  jobs  weren't 
glamorous.  I  was  working  for  money 
and  not  for  fame. 

I  started  with  a  stenography  job  in 
the  school  publicity  office,  typing  "Dear 
Jane,  We  are  very  happy  to  hear  that 
you  are  interested  in  enrolling  at  .  .  ." 
"Dear  May,  We  are  very  happy  to 
hear  .  .  ."  "Dear  Janice,  We  are  very 
happy."  All  that  lovely  correspondence 
I  had  thought  was  exclusively  for  me 
turned  out  to  be  so  much  ground-out 
material  sent  at  regular  intervals  to 
everyone  on  the  mailing  list. 

Discouraged  after  a  semester  of  de- 
scribing the  beauties  of  our  Georgian 
colonial  buildings  and  four  hole  golf 
course,  followed  by  a  casual  hint  of  the 
army  camp  only  ten  miles  away,  I  turned 
to  library  work. 

THE  library,  Georgian  colonial,  of 
course,  was  beautiful,  but  the  librarian 
was  an  austere  individual  who  could 
spot  an  ink  blot  in  a  closed  book  at  forty 
paces  and  knew  the  Dewey  decimal  sys- 
tem as  well  as  Einstein  knows  the  mul- 
tiplication table. 

I  got  along  better  with  the  card  cata- 
log than  I  did  with  her,  although  I  al- 
ways had  to  repeat  "P-Q-R-S-T"  to  get 
them  in  order.  I  even  learned  to  paste 
pockets  in  the  backs  of  the  books  with- 
out smearing  them.    But  it  was  in  the 


matter  of  unwrapping  magazines  that 
the  oracle  and  I  were  most  at  odds.  She 
insisted  upon  the  upward  and  outward 
stroke  of  the  letter  opener,  while  I  am 
an  exponent  of  the  downward  and  in- 
ward technique. 

It  all  ended  in  my  transfer  to  the  in- 
firmary, where  for  a  year  I  was  assistant 
to  the  nurse.  Being  the  type  that  flunks 
nurse's  aide  courses  with  incredible  regu- 
larity I  doubted  my  ability  to  last  a 
week.  I  lasted  one  year  and  am  now  an 
expert  at  swabbing  throats,  taping 
ankles,  administering  castor  oil,  making 
beds  and  washing  dishes.  The  school 
supplied  the  soap  flakes,  which  were 
three  fourths  lye  and  one  fourth  sul- 
phuric acid.  My  hands  looked  less  like 
sandpaper  than  like  a  particularly  rough 
section  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

It  is  also  estimated  that  I  broke  more 
dishes  in  nine  months  than  my  predeces- 
sors had  in  the  entire  history  of  the 
school. 

MY  room  was  connected  with  one  of 
the  wards  so  that  my  fellow  students 
could  roam  in  and  out  with  their  friendly 
little  germs.  I  would  have  hated  that,  if 
it  hadn't  been  rumored  that  a  former 
college  president  had  hung  himself  in 
my  room,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  any 
company,  even  escorted  by  measles,  was 
preferable  to  solitude  in  that  place. 

And  so  it  went.  The  days  grew  into 
weeks,  the  colds  into  bronchial  pneu- 
monia, and  my  toenails  into  my  toes. 
The  trays  got  sloppier,  my  bedside  man- 
ner less  and  less  like  that  of  an  Angel 
of  Mercy.  I  almost  missed  my  own 
graduation  because  a  girl  chose  that  day 
to  have  an  epileptic  fit. 

My  duties  didn't  end  with  being  house- 
maid, nursemaid  and  cook's  assistant.   I 
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was  also  something  of  a  housemother, 
since  I  posed  as  a  comforter  and  en- 
forced the  rules  as  well.  A  picture  of 
one  of  the  best  looking  privates,  first 
class,  I  ever  knew  went  to  a  whimpering 
young  freshman  who  declared  that  only 
it  could  keep  her  from  taking  the  next 
train  for  home.  There  is  now  a  large 
black  border  around  the  hole  he  left  in 
my  photograph  album. 

In  one  school  year  my  shoulder  was 
drenched  at  least  once  a  week  by  some- 
one suffering  from  indigestion  and  a 
bruised  left  auricle.  1  am  sure  I  could 
qualify  as  another  Dorothy  Dix  or  Bea- 
trice Fairfax,  though  they  had  an  advan- 
tage, being  able  to  comfort  via  long 
distance. 

AS  an  enforcer  of  rules  I  didn't  do 
so  well.  Girls  who  were  far  too  sick  to 
take  exams  in  the  morning  climbed  out 
of  windows  that  night  to  have  a  cigarette 
with  the  gang. 

And  there  was  Louisa,  who  tearfully 
threatened  suicide  or  mass  murder  if  we 
didn't  let  her  out  to  attend  the  school 
formal.  The  nurse  made  the  decision, 
but  it  was  I  who  faced  Louisa's  wrath. 
She  was  colorful,  but  she  soon  ran  away 
from  school.  The  last  we  heard  she  had 
married  a  soldier  and  was  busy  under- 
mining the  morale  of  the  fighting  forces. 

I  am  not  like  the  courageous  women 
who  come  back  from  Africa  and  tell 
their  harrowing  tales.  They  always  seem 
to  conclude  by  saying,  "But  we  loved 
it.  We  wouldn't  have  missed  the  thrill 
of  wrestling  tiger  cubs  for  the  world." 
Maybe  they  just  didn't  learn  anything. 
Me,  I'll  be  quite  content  to  let  well 
enough  alone  and  never  work  again.  My 
husband  can  support  me  to  his  heart's 
content. 


PICTURE  OF  THE  WEEK:  Bill  Brown,  scholarship  student  in  the  Medill  School  of  Journalism,  leaves  study  for  a  Saturday 
night's  fun  at  the  Shi-Ai  Bat.  Despite  the  smiles  and  glowing  eyeglasses  in  the  background,  Bill  was  not  chosen  '"Superman." 
Barbara  Whitney  on  the  right,  laughs  though,  as  she  introduces  him  to  the  crowd.  (Facing  page) 
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AlFORD  CALVIN  ROCKET  Joseph 
Dominic  Lantz  loosened  the  laces  of  his 
shoes,  and  pulled  them  off  with  the  rung 
of  his  chair.  He  spread  his  toes,  sighed, 
and  flapped  the  thick  account  book  on 
his  desk  to  the  "Ws."  "Mrs.  Burt  Wal- 
lace .  .  .  Pres.  4200 S2.0()."' 

But  Mr.  Lantz  did  not  feel  like  mak- 
ing out  the  statements.  He  picked  up  his 
pipe,  hit  it  against  the  desk,  and  let  the 
dead  ashes  fall  to  the  floor.  He  refilled 
it.  and  the  short  breaths  he  drew  upon  it 
made  a  wheezing  sound.  He  did  not  in- 
hale the  smoke. 

From  the  small  window  of  his  office. 
A.  C.  Lantz  could  see  down  into  his  drug 
store.  The  cream  walls  were  streaked 
with  a  darker  tan,  and  badly  in  need  of 
paint.  But  there  was  no  longer  time  for 
painting.  The  stock  along  the  side  of 
the  walls  needed  rearranging,  and  there 
were  many  boxes  of  merchandise  in  the 
store  room  which  had  not  been  un- 
packed.  There  was  no  time,  no  time. 

A.  C.  Lantz  took  off  his  glasses,  and 
then  ran  his  fingers  through  his  greying 
hair  which  was  parted  on  the  right  side. 
He  began  thinking  of  home  the  night 
before. 

It  was  an  old  home,  but  one  that  had 
improved  in  appearance  as  his  means 
had  improved.  His  wife  had  seen  to  that. 
There  were  now  rose  carpets  covering 
the  scratched  floor  boards,  and  Venetian 
blinds  covering  the  windows.  All  along 
the  book  case,  radio,  and  piano  were 
pictures  of  his  children,  of  his  life. 

MILLIE  had  looked  like  a  picture  last 
night.  Millie  was  his  youngest,  a  fresh- 
man in  college.  Her  bones  were  small, 
and  her  hands  were  thin.  And  Millie  had 
a  dimple  when  she  smiled,  and  llie  smile 
pushed  her  cheeks  up  to  wrinkle  the  skin 
beneath  her  sparkling,  hazel  eyes. 

Last  night  Millie  sat  in  the  large  rose 
chair  between  the  two  front  windows. 
She  wore  a  blue  dress,  and  there  was  no 
smile  on  her  face.  Her  hands  in  her  lap 
were  clutched  together,  and  her  mouth 
and  her  eves  seemed  tense. 


A.  C.  Lantz  knew  well  that  expression, 
for  it  was  only  a  reproduction  of  his 
own.  He  had  known  it  when  he  was 
young — when  he  was  young. 

It  had  been  the  expression  he  wore 
when  milking  the  cows,  when  plowing 
the  field,  when  eating  his  lunch  of  mush 
and  milk,  and  again  when  he  lay  in  the 
bed,  which  he  shared  with  two  brothers. 
It  was  there  when  he  left  school  after  the 
eighth  grade,  and  there  when  he  put  the 
money  he  earned  from  hiring  himself 
out  to  other  farmers,  into  a  wooden  box 
at  home. 

It  had  been  there  also,  when  he 
crossed  the  river  into  Iowa,  and  when  he 
refused  to  room  in  a  house  where  he 
would  have  to  enter  by  the  back  door. 
It  was  there  a  year  later,  when  he  re- 
crossed  the  Missouri,  with  a  Pharmaceu- 
tical Diploma  wrapped  carefully  in  his 
bag.  It  was  there  when  he  made  his  last 
pavment  on  his  first  drug  store,  one  in 
which  he  sold  wall  paper,  jewelry,  foot- 
balls, and  ice  cream  sodas. 

Then  he  met  Mayme  Moran.  and  he 
knew  that  he  wanted  her  too.  She  was  a 
slight  little  thing,  and  her  long,  blue 
dotted-SH  iss  dress  emphasized  the  mi- 
nuteness of  her  w  aist,  and  the  blue  of  her 
Irish  eyes.  He  failed  to  notice  the  firm- 
ness of  her  chin. 

BL'T  Mayme  Moran  did  not  approve 
of  his  red  bow  tie.  or  the  part  of  his  hair. 
Within  a  month  of  their  marriage  his 
hair  was  trained  to  lie  flat  when  parted 
on  the  side. 

The  following  year  A.  C.  Lantz  held 
his  first  son  in  his  arms.  Ford,  thev 
called  him.  and  he  was  a  healthy  baby. 
He  had  his  mothers  eyes  and  chin.  His 
hair  was  parted  on  the  side  from  the 
beginning. 

Ten  years  later,  Ford  had  three  sisters, 
and  one  brother.  He  no  longer  lived  in 
the  town  of  his  birthplace,  but  in  a  larger 
small  town.  He  watched  the  farmers  on 
the  corner  of  his  father's  drug  store,  and 
went  up  to  the  farm  with  the  familv  everv 
Sunday.    A.  C.  Lantz  would  walk  across 


the  field  with  the  tenant,  and  watch  his 
children  running  before  him.  He  was 
glad  he  owned  this  land,  good  irrigated 
land,  land  for  his  children. 

Seven  years  passed  and  found  him 
looking  at  his  eighth  child,  one  whom 
his  w  ife  was  never  to  see.  Its  little  hands 
were  perfectly  formed,  and  soft  hair 
grew  on  its  head,  but  there  was  no  breath 
in  its  body.  "Looked  just  like  the  other 
children, "  he  said  later,  "just  like  the 
other  children."  Il  was  that  year  he  be- 
came a  convert  to  Catholicism,  his  wife's 
religion.  It  was  then  he  took  the  names 
Joseph  and  Dominic. 

Though  the  next  years  brought  him  no 
more  children,  they  brought  him  four 
7nore  farms.  One  for  each  of  his  girls, 
he  told  himself,  a  better  farm  for  each  of 
his  girls  than  his  parents  had  owned  for 
all  of  their  children.  That  year  too,  he 
had  to  put  away  his  cigar  by  the  doctor's 
order,  anti  he  began  to  smoke  a  pipe. 

His  pipe  needed  refilling  now.  He 
knocked  it  against  his  desk,  brought  out 
his  pouch  and  refilled  it.  Then  suddenly 
he  remembered  Millie  again.  Millie  in 
her  blue  dress,  sitting  in  the  pink  chair. 
Millie  with  that  look  of  earnestness  swal- 
lowing all  the  youth  in  her  face.  She  had 
stopped  playing  with  her  fingers,  and 
said,  "I'm  going  to  enter  a  convent  this 
fall." 

THERE  were  many  noises  coming 
from  many  people  in  the  room.  Yet  Mr. 
Lantz  did  not  speak.  He  saw  his  wife 
and  another  daughter  in  tears,  but  he 
did  nothing  to  comfort  them.  Like  Millie 
he  just  sat.  and  looked.  "After  all.  what 
are  we  living  for?"  Millie  asked  in  self 
defense. 

And  no  one  had  an  answer. 

It  was  then  he  had  spoken.  "Well. 
Millie."  he  had  said  slowly.  "If  I  knew 
when  I  was  younger,  what  I  know  now. 
who  knows,  I  might  have  been  a  priest." 

Then  Alford  Calvin  Rocket  Joseph 
Dominic  Lantz  turned  back  to  his  book 
work. 
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"1  hear  the  wars  practicdlly  ouer, 
back  homel" 


Probably    it's   only    natural   for   us 
here  at  home  to  feel  that  the  war's 
almost  won,  the  way  the  good  news  has 
been  pouring  in. 

But  the  war's  not  over  for  him— not 
by  a  long  sight!  And  he's  just  one  of  a 
few  million  or  more  that  will  stay 
over  there  until  they  finish  the  bloody 
mess.  Or  kill  time  for  a  few  months— 
or  years— in  some  hospital. 

What  about  you?   . 

This  is  no  time  to  relax.  No  time  to 
forget  the  unfinished  business.  It's  still 
your  war,  and  it  still  costs  a  lot. 


So  dig  down  deep.  Dig  down  till  ii 
hurts,  and  get  yourself  a  hundred-dol 
lar  War  Bond  over  and  above  any  you 
now  own— or  are  now  purchasing. 

Don't  "let  George  do  it"— get  your- 
self that  added  bond  and  help  finish  a 
magnificent  job  right.  The  quicker 
you  reach  down  deep,  the  better  you 
do  your  job  for  war,  the  more  you'll 
contribute  to  ending  the  fight.  And 
the  quicker  they'll  come  back— the 
guys  that  can  still  be  killed. 

After  all,  you're  safe  and  sound  and 
home.  That's  worth  another  hundred- 
dollar  bond  to  you,  isn't  it? 


Buy  at  least  one  extra  $100  IPar  Bond  Today 


IMPRIMATUR 

T 

1  HE  NOVEMBER  AND  DECEMBER 
ISSUES  01  the  Purple  Parrot  presented 
to  most  of  its  readers  a  conglomeration 
of  "typographic  varieties,"  greatly  dif- 
fering from  any  magazine  ever  made  up 
in  the  aimals  of  the  American  magazine 
world.  Its  editors  and  printers  had  a 
definite  purpose  in  presenting  these  two 
issues  in  such  a  bizarre  format.  It  was 
their  tribute  to  the  fearless,  clandestine 
press  of  the  French  underground,  and  a 
salute  to  such  courageous  editors  as 
Roger  Massip,  editorial  chief  of  "Liber- 
ation,"  a  French  underground  publica- 
tion with  an  average  circulation  of  150,- 
000  copies,  produced  right  under  the 
nose  of  the  Gestapo. 

It  was  impossible  during  the  German 
occupation  of  France  to  find  publishing 
and  printing  plants  in  Paris  that  were 
not  under  the  strict  surveillance  of  the 
Gestapo.  Nothing  was  being  published 
except  the  large  collaborationists' 
papers.  Their  linotype  operators  and 
pressmen,  however,  were  militant  union- 
ists and  Nazi  haters.  They  set  type  for 
the  collaborationists;  but  whenever  they 
got  a  chance  they  would  set  a  few  sticks 
of  type  for  their  own  resistance  publica- 
tions. 

At  night  the  type  would  be  carried  out 
in  suitcases,  and  passed  from  one  under- 
ground man  to  another  until  it  reached 
some  small  print  shop,  where  the  pages 
could  be  made  up.  This  shop,  in  turn, 
would  send  out  carefully  printed  proofs 
to  technicians  who  would  make  a  half 
dozen  or  more  zinc  plates  and  dispatch 
them  to  various  other  plants  in  different 
regions.  So,  by  printing  the  issues  at 
different  places  they  solved  the  problem 
of  distribution  over  a  large  area  and 
prevented  the  Gestapo  from  capturing  or 
suppressing  any  single  issue  of  "Libera- 
tion." 

The  French  guillotine  is  again  at 
work,  dealing  with  the  collaborationists. 
The  Purple  Parrot  now  returns  to  its  old 
'"typographic  sanity." 

J.  M.  and  C.  R.,  Editors. 
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SHADY  HUMOR 


lion 


I   SEE  YOU  SHADY  HUMOR 

Lurking  in  the  shadows  there. 
I  see  you  and  I  love  you 
You  are  so  darkly  fair. 
Ah,  those  subtle  innuendos — 
They  that  make  you  what  you  are, 
I  read  them  and  I  love  them 
For  they  do  not  go  too  far. 
And  the  hint  of  a  suggestion. 
For  which  you  have  a  flair — 
That  never  quite  lets  you  have  it 
With  all  raw  facts  laid  bare. 
Ah  give  me  shady  humor 
With  meaning  no  more  than  a  rumor. 
And  give  me  witty  double  talk 
To  be  written  only  ivith  clean  white  chalk. 
And  take  aivay  your  nasty  mind. 
We'll  have  none  of  your  dirty  jokes. 
You'll  find  that  they  won't  get  the  laughs, 
We  like  shady  humor — we're  decent  folks. 
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STUDY  IN  SEPIA 
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V^ROWDS  ASSAILED  the  Chicago 
theatre  like  hard-hitting  football  players 
when  the  box-office  opened  at  1 :30  p.  m. 
All  through  the  afternoon  and  evening 
there  was  a  mob  blocking  the  sidewalk: 
it  doubled  just  before  the  5  p.m.  price 
change. 

A  line  of  customers  waiting  to  pay 
admission  wound  from  the  bright  glare 
of  the  ticket-office  like  the  long  cord  on 
a  floor  lamp.  Its  length  varied  little,  for 
newcomers  joined  it  far  down  the  side- 
walk, as  regularly  as  the  ushers  took 
tickets  at  the  lighted  end. 

Colored  people  outnumber  white,  for 
this  is  their  day.  Five  zoot-suited  young 
Negroes  talk  enthusiastically  as  thev 
wait  in  the  inner  lobby  for  seats.  Their 
voices  are  soft  and  resonant;  thev  slur 
excitedly  over  their  sentences. 

"This  gal  is  really  somethin' — really 
class,"  says  one  of  the  group.  "I  hope 
she  has  got  a  good  band  to  plav  with 
her." 

Agreeing  with  impatient  nods,  the 
others  discuss  her  publicitv  and  the  pic- 
tures of  her  that  stand  around  the  lobby. 
These  photographs  are  life-size,  mounted 
on  heavy  pasteboard,  outshining  the  ad- 
vertisements for  the  other  stage  per- 
formers. 

A  group  of  well-dressed  colored  wom- 
en come  out  of  the  dark  well  of  the 
theatre  and  stop  by  a  drinking  fountain 
to  light  cigarettes,  discussing  merits  of 
the  performance  in  hushed,  admiring 
sounds. 

School  children,  toddlers,  parents, 
grandparents:  big  Negroes  with  heavy 
African  features  and  black,  glistening 
skins;  bright-complexioned  mulattoes — 
all  come  proudly  to  applaud  a  beloved 
daughter  of  their  race.  An  extraordinary 
throng  of  whites  push  into  the  theatre, 
to,  for  today  an  outstanding  favorite  of 
all  American  movie-goers  opens  her  per- 
sonal appearance  engagement  in  Chi- 
cago. 

Lena  Home  is  her  name.  A  well-edu- 
cated, refined-looking  young  colored 
woman,  she  gave  Hollywood  a  rebirth 
of  Negro  torch-songs  two  years  ago.  She 
can  put  out  an  emotional  "Mad  About 
the  Boy"  that  will  send  you  off  the  earth 


but  it  doesn't  look  stiff  or  coarse.  She 
has  wide-apart,  glowing  brown  eyes  and 
her  face  is  mobile,  registering  every  ex- 
pression that  the  meaning  of  the  song 
requires. 

Considered  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
singers  in  Hollywood.  Lena  Home  has 
perfect  features  for  photographing.  Wide 
cheekbones,  short,  straight  nose,  high 
forehead  and  s\\"eetly  curved  mouth  all 
add  to  her  attractiveness. 

Sharing  honors  with  her  bright  eyes, 
her    even,    chalk-white   teeth    catch   tb^ 


with  chills  tightening  your  scalp,  and 
then  she  can  bring  you  back  with  a  flirty, 
tinkling  song  like  "Paper  Doll." 

Today,  the  day  of  her  opening,  she 
follows  some  mediocre  juggling  acts  on 
the  vaudeville  program.  The  crowd  is 
getting  impatient.  A  monotonous  chant 
begins  in  the  balcony.  "We  want  Lena," 
and  feet  scuffle  softly  on  the  floor.  Re- 
lieving the  featured  orchestra,  a  small 
colored  band  begins  to  play,  and  the 
restlessness  grows.   Where  is  Lena? 

The  band-leader  fumbles  a  spoken  in- 
troduction, recovers  with  a  trumpet  fan- 
fare.   Surging  down  the  aisle 
for  seats,  stragglers  stop  in  th 

The  band  is  playing  "The  0. 
Belongs   to   Somebody   Else 
clapping  covers  the  sound 
blanket. 

Miss  Lena  Home  is  in  fr 
microphone,  laughing  and  d' 

steps  to  the  rhythm  of  the  bay^  smoking  his  Sir  Walter  Raleigh— 

applause.    And  then  she  sin  j  /  /•  >> 

does  every  person  in  the  who'^  «««  «5A!  him  for  tt  raise. 

— inaudibly.  deep  down  in  tl     ""        ' 

Her  dress  is  white  satin  witl 
and  a  bare  midriff,  and  it  saS  SVvCCT 
in  back.  There's  a  slit  up  one^^     11 
long   draped   skirt,    and   he?""^"** 


daled  toes  poke  out  when  si 

pert  little  dance-steps.  "Ilty  pip6 

Hanging  over  the  railina:  <  ii,^~.^i-~ 

,  ,  .  •  .     1     ,    •  1  •  America 

balcony,  a  high-school  girl  is 
She  sees  every  detail  of  the  co         u-.=.n  m.», 
worshipful   eyes.   'She's   beautjt^ 
she?"  she  keeps  begging  her  esc-"" 
doesn't  need  to  be  told.   "Looi_ 
dress!    Isn't  it  sexy?" 

"You  bet!"  sighs  the  boy. 
every  word. 

Miss  Home's   skin   looks  li 


/i//e  I,   Xenl^civ 


with  cream  in  it,  or  a  marshmali 
It  is  the  color  that  white  girls  1: 
beach  all  summer  to  get.  Her  si. 
are  smooth  and  soft-looking  and 
beautifully  shaped  arms  and  ha- 
gestures  as  she  sings — little 
suggestive  movements. 

Parted  in  the  middle  to  ; 
symmetry  of  her  face,  her  hair 
and  sleek  on  top.  It  is  long  o. 
and  in  back,  curling  softly  iv 
as  black  and  shining  as  paf 
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Famous  for 

Southern  Fried  Chicken 

Chicago,  III. 
Minutes  from  Evanston 
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CAN'T   HELP  TALKING 

About  the 

1946   SYLLABUS 


Order   Yours  Now 


$3.00 


Your  J^alentine 
Is  Hoping 

for  the  gift 
that's  nicest  of  them  all 
Bracelets,  Pins,  and  Earrings- 
Valentines  too,  from 

CHANDLER'S 

Southeast  Corner    Fountain    Square 


Winter   Pick-up 

for 
Social  Victory! 

* 

Classic  Barber  Shop 

1721   Sherman  Cre.   1707 


Visit   the   new   and   intriguing 

WHITE  ELEPHANT 

+ 

Dancing  ISightly 

Food  and  Fun  for  All! 

* 

TED  BROWN,  Manager 

3401  Dempster 


EL  GA^CHO 

North  Shore's  Most  Distinctive  Restaurant  &  Cocktail  Lounge 


The  finest  in  foods, 
chili,  spaghetti, 
lobster  tails,  chicken 
and  steaks 


LEN  WARD 

The  Sensationally 
Amusing  Caricaturist 

HILDEGARDE  SILL 

at  the  HAMMOND  ORGAN 


Dinners  served  from  6  'til  10 


Skokie  Blvd.,  North  of  Harrison 


Skokie  2870 


Pa^e    2. 


PURPLE   PARROT 


Question — Why  does  the  cowboy  die 
with  his  boots  on? 

Answer — So    he    won't    stub   his    toe 
when  he  kicks  the  bucket. 

— Rammer  Jammer. 
• 
Captain — Why   didn  t   3'ou   salute   me 
yesterday  ? 

Chaffee — I  didn't  see  you  sir. 
Captain — Good.  I  was  afraid  you  were 
mad  at  me. 

— Wampus. 
• 
"What  a  splendid  fit,"  said  the  tailor 
as  he  carried  the  epileptic  out   of  his 
shop. 

— Wampus. 


ROBIN  HOOD'S  BARNS 

1623  Chicago  Ave. 
821  Howard  St. 

All  beef  hamburgers 


A  good  cup  of  coffee 
always 

Sodas — Sundaes 


fcy  appointment  only 


oom 


32  W.  Randolph 
Central  5807 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Again,  Kimball  proves  itself  unequalled  for  sheer 

exhilaration  ...  in  a  long  scarf,  bordered  in  flowers 
of  exotic  hue  ...  a  scarf  with  the  high  purpose  of 
making  you  pretty.  At  all  fine  stores,  about  $2. 

Send   loday   for    booklet  CN2  "Head    Square    Into    High    Fashion." 

^^^d^ay^^    by  lUnball 
9   EAST   38th    STREET  •   NEW  YORK    16,  N.  Y. 
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Meet  your  friends 

for 

Hot  Dogs 

Delicious  Hot  Chocolate 

Grand  Sundaes 

THE  BIG  DIPPER 

Across   from   Willard 

For  that  smart,  ivell- 
groomed  look  during 
these    ivinter    months 

visit 

THE  TRIM 
BARBER  SHOP 

1613   Shtrmaii  Grcenlcaf  9009 


ANCHOR  AND  EAGIE 

(Continued  from  Page  12) 
the  service.  It  has  been  shown  that  all 
of  the  members  had  a  specific  spot 
picked  out  for  himself  and  he  has  been 
able  to  get  into  that  spot  since  he  has 
returned  to  civilian  life. 

For  example,  one  of  the  men  dreamed 
and  planned  while  he  was  in  the  service 
that  he  would  get  into  advertising  after 
he  was  discharged.  Upon  his  separation 
from  the  service  and  his  return  to  a 
normal  life,  he  looked  around  and  found 
a  good  job,  but  upon  analyzing  his 
future  in  his  chosen  profession,  he  felt 
that  he  would  be  better  qualified  for  the 
future  if  he  finished  his  college  educa- 
tion. So  he  enrolled  in  Northwestern, 
after  having  had  two  vears  at  another 
university,  to  finish  his  work  toward  a 
degree.  The  "G.l.  Bill"  provided  an 
opportunity  for  him  to  realize  his  dream- 
ing   and    planning,    and    the    faculty    at 


Corsages  At  Their 

BEST 

WEILANDS 

UNI.  0878 


Northwestern  are  furnishing  the  other 
ingredient. 

The  faculty  here  at  Northwestern 
rallied  to  the  situation  well.  They  real- 
ized that  men  returning  from  service 
life  would  have  many  trials  and  tribula- 
tions. They  not  only  knew  that  it  was 
going  to  be  hard  for  these  men  to  get 
used  to  civilian  ways  of  living,  but  thev 
knew  that  it  was  going  to  be  very  hard 
for  the  men  to  get  back  to  the  old  study 
habits  which  they  had  formed  before 
entering  the  service. 

The  members  of  the  facultv,  also  real- 
ized that  these  men  would  present  a 
problem  from  the  instructional  angle. 
However,  the  faculty,  being  on  its  toes, 
jumped  forward  and  have  been  pro- 
gressive in  assisting  Anchor  and  Eagle 
men  in  every  way  possible.  They  have 
been  understanding.  If  a  man  would 
show  signs  of  being  slow  in  his  school 
work,  the  instructor  would  follow  the 
policy  of  sitting  down  and  talking  with 
the  veteran  in  an  understanding  effort 
to  assist  him  in  his  re-adjustment.  The 
veterans  on  the  campus  have  realized 
that  they  have  presented  a  problem 
\\hich  was  in  the  embryonic  stage  of 
development,  and  have  made  great 
strides  in  easing  the  wav  for  those  men 
(Continued  on   Page  32) 


Have  a  Coca-Cola  =  Here's  to  old  times 


.  .  .  or  ivelcoming  home  a  sailor  son 

There  is  real  welcome  in  a  snack  shared  in  the  kitchen.  With  ice-cold 
Coca-Cola  to  add  refreshment,  you  have  all  the  makings  for  a  good  time. 
As  our  men  in  camp  and  overseas  so  often  tell,  there's  no  more  cordial  invi- 
tation than  Have  a  "Coke".  At  your  icebox,  the  same  as  in  P.  X.'s  around 
the  globe,  Coca-Cola  stands  for  the  pause  that  refreshes, — has  become  the 
global  symbol  of  American  hospitality. 

BOnLED  UNDER   AUTHORITY   OF  THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY  BY 

COCA-COLA     BOTTLING     CO.,     OF     CHICAGO,    INC. 
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FREE    PARKING 

•  Opposite    yiorshore    Theatre 

*  Convenient  to  buses 

CALIFORNIA 
BRICK  KITCHEN 

415   HOWARD  STREET 


Developing 
Printing 
Enlarging 
Copying 

Application  Photos, 
Photo   Copies 

Evanston  Photographic 
Service 

1854    Sherman    Avenue 
Evanston,    Illinoi:^ 


Earring  Headquarters 
A  Beautiful  Gift! 

Pin  and  Earring  Sets 
Pink  Gold  on  Sterling 
— Birds,  Sprays,  Bows 
Tailored  or  Jeweled  Sets 


$5.00  and  up  plus  tax 

Evanston  Radio  and  Gift  Shop, 

Opposite  Varsity  Theater 
Open  Mon.  and  Thurs.  until  9:30 


WISDOM 
IS  A  TREE 

ou    ^nirleu   ^tuchert, 

MEDILL  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALIS:\I 

Christy  let  the  porch  door  bang  lazily 
behind  her  and  walked  slowly  through 
the  fresh  wet  grass  on  the  hill.  She 
wandered  to  the  little  grove  of  cedars 
on  the  rise  over  the  lake  and  hid  herself 
in  the  midst  of  them.  She  sat  silently, 
hugging  her  knees,  looking  up  at  the  top 
branches  of  the  drooping  elm.  Summer, 
summer,  summer  .  .  .  the  mellow  hum. 
the  fat  white  clouds,  the  children  swim- 
ming, the  mail  boat's  whistle,  the  gentle 
wind,  the  hot  clean  sun.  .  .  .  The  loneli- 
ness swept  over  her  again  and  she  buried 
her  face  between  her  knees.  "Oh,  Peter. 
Peter."  she  whispered  helplessly.  The 
emptiness  left  her  weak  and  sick  and 
beaten. 

After  a  while  she  stretched  out  on  her 
back  and  watched  the  elm  swaying  and 
bobbing  in  the  breeze.  A  good  south 
w  ind  was  springing  up.  A  good  day  for 
sailing,  she  thought  automatically.  If 
Peter  were  here  they  could  rig  the  snipe 
and.  .  .  .  Oh.  damn  him.  damn  him.  He 
wasn  t  here,  nor  would  he  ever  be  again! 
If  you'll  only  remember  it's  over,  she 
told  herself  angrily;  it's  gone  and  can 
never  come  again.  It  was  just  a  phase, 
an  interlude  that  passed.  If  you  only 
won't  come  away  like  this,  alone,  where 
it  can  get  you.   If  ...  if  ...  if.  ..  . 

But  she  had  to  come  away,  to  a  quiet 
place,  when  she  could  stand  it  no  longer 
before  the  others,  pretending  that  noth- 
ing was  different.  To  them  it  had  meant 
nothing  when  Peter  left,  but  to  her  it  had 
meant  loss.  hurt,  overwhelming  nos- 
talgia, and  a  sense  of  aloneness  such  as 
she  had  thought  could  never  exist.  All 
was  gone,  nothing  remained.  Nothing 
matters,  she  would  think.  And  then.  .  .  . 
But  of  course  that's  wrong!  Life  is  out 
there,  waiting  for  me!  And  again,  No, 
nothing  really  matters  anymore.  I  just 
don't  care. 

She  lay  there  on  the  hill  in  the  long 
grass,  mentally  as  limp  as  a  wilted  bal- 
loon. She  felt  defeated  and  weary,  and 
wished  she  could  lie  on  forever,  never 
having  to  rise,  never  having  to  go  on 
and  on  and  on  forever,  pretending.  A 
profound  truth  came  to  her  then:  Noth- 
ing would  ever  be  as  nice  as  it  had  been. 
She  felt  sadder  than  ever  when  she  knew 
she  herself  w  as  a  part  of  that  "nothing." 

She  watched  the  elm  tree  in  the  wind. 
The  wind  was  blowing  in  spurts,  now 
rushing  through  the  branches  violently. 
no^^'   playing  lightly   among  the  twigs. 


Corsages 

and  Bouquets 

Go  Over 

BIG 

When  They-^re  from 

London's  Flower  Shop 

1712  Sherman        Uni.  7542,  0632 


THEATER   TICKETS 

ALL  CHICAGO  THEATERS 

OPERA  &  CONCERTS 

RUSSELL  TICKET  SERVICE 


First 
Cangregatinnal 

Church 

Corner,  Hinman  Ave. 
Grove  &  Lake  Sts. 

Minister.    Hugh    Elmer    Brown 
11:00   a.m.    Sundays 

Chorus  of  40  Voices 
THEODORE  HARRISON, 


GEORGE  WINTER 

Groceries 
526  Davis  Evanston,  III 


EUGENE  L.  RAY 

STUDIO 

-y^iwaui    aLjepenauble 
for  I/Seller  f-^liotoarapliu 


1606  CHICAGO  AVE.    UNI.  2238 
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WHAT  PRICE  CENSORSHIP? 


^  /^erra     We  Ale 


1 


1  HE  STATE  MOVIE  CENSOR,  in 
America,  is  endowed  with  certain  privi- 
leges of  dubious  worth.  He  appoints  him- 
self, or  is  appointed  by  the  local  or  state 
government,  to  hunt  for  filth,  smut  and 
corruption  on  the  screen.  His  usual  solu- 
tion to  this  vast  and  fascinating  problem 
is  to  arrange  and  cut  all  movies  so  that : 
A.  the  hero  and  heroine  are  already  mar- 
ried; B.  the  hero  and  heroine  are  going 
to  be  married  as  soon  as  possible;  or  C. 
the  hero  and  heroine  are  engaged  in  a 
platonic  love-afEair.  To  his  simple,  naive 
mind,  love  can  have  no  greater  com- 
plexities than  to  end  in  marriage.  And 
the  censor  resolves  his  movies  to  this 
end,  regardless  of  whether  this  censoring 
may  spoil  the  plot  or  continuity  of  the 
movie. 

Miss  Emma  Veils,  of  Girard,  Kansas, 
is  a  good  illustration  of  the  type  of  per- 
son employed  to  direct  and  repress  the 


movies,  to  guard  the  public's  morals. 
Miss  Veits  has  never  lived  in  any  other 
state  but  Kansas.  She  is  fifty  years  old. 
Formerly,  she  owned  a  movie  theatre  in 
Girard,  where  she  evidently  watched  the 
miners  and  railroad  workers  react  to 
movies.  From  Girard  she  went  to  Kansas 
City,  where  she  became  a  member  of  the 
censorship  board  there.  Now  she  is  head 
of  the  board,  and  its  real  dictator,  due 
to  her  long  experience,  and  age.  "It  is 
necessary  to  cut  many  movies,"  says 
Miss  Veits.  "It  is  our  job  to  help  the 
moving  picture  fulfill  its  avowed  purpose 
— to  amuse  the  public  in  a  clean,  whole- 
some way.  Films  are  often  too  long,  any- 
way, and  could  stand  cutting." 

Censorship  of  this  sort  could  very  well 
be  called  a  social  crime.  The  censor, 
without  any  sort  of  mental  examination, 
whatsoever,  is  given  the  right  to  damage 
and  abuse  an  article  costina;  often  mil- 


lions of  dollars.  Furthermore,  more 
often  than  not,  the  censor  is  a  minor 
political  jobholder,  paid  by  the  state  or 
local  government,  and  appointed  by  the 
governor  to  frame  the  taste  of  the  entire 
picture-going  world.  Worst  of  all,  the 
censor  manages  to  keep  the  movies  help- 
less in  their  attempt  to  portray  some- 
thing besides  a  lukewarm,  artificial  por- 
trayal of  life.  After  all.  if  his  job  is  to 
cut.  he  must  cut  to  earn  his  money,  even 
if  it  is  at  the  expense  of  some  of  the  best 
writers,  artists,  and  actors  of  the  land. 

The  American  movie  could  become 
one  of  the  foremost  mediums  of  expres- 
sions of  the  day,  and  could  surpass  the 
stage,  press  and  literature.  But  this  will 
never  be  accomplished  unless  the  stupid, 
illiterate  hecklings  of  the  censor  are  put 
to  an  end. 


ANCHOR  AND  EAGIE 

(Continued  from  Page  30) 

and  women  in  the  service  who  will 
follow  them  at  Northwestern. 

Anchor  and  Eagle  realizes  that  indus- 
try is  going  to  be  faced  with  problems  of 
helping  returning  veterans  adjust  them- 
selves to  a  new  way  of  life.  Consequent- 
ly, another  objective  of  the  club  is  to 
assist  in  every  way  so  that  leadership  in 
veterans  affairs  will  be  developed.  The 
club  is  trying  to  train  men  to  be  leaders 
in  the  rehabilitation  job  which  has  to 
be  done.  Several  of  the  first  members 
of  Anchor  and  Eagle  have  gone  into  in- 
dustry in  key  positions  having  to  do  with 
veteran  rehabilitation. 

The  club  is  now  embarking  on  a 
program  of  disseminating  information 
about  the  club  and  its  activities  here  on 
the  Northwestern  campus.  This  is  in- 
tended to  help  veterans   who   are  now 


faced  with  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  they  should  return  to  college  after 
their  separation  from  the  service.  Men 
and  women  who  are  now  in  hospitals 
and  other  separation  centers  are  being 
urged  to  take  up  the  college  work  which 
was  interrupted.  Anchor  and  Eagle  wdnts 
everyone  to  see  how  the  program  works 
and  what  benefits  there  are  in  it. 

In  September  1943.  seven  recently  re- 
turned veterans  sat  down  with  Morris 
Rogers,  placement  counselor,  and  Dr. 
Albert  Sutton,  of  the  Medill  School  of 
Journalism,  and  worked  out  the  program 
and  set  up  the  organization  of  Anchor 
and  Eagle.  Phil  Groh  was  elected  the 
first  president  of  the  organization,  and 
as  new  veterans  returned  to  the  campus 
they  were  taken  into  membership. 

Jack  Carvill  was  elected  second  presi- 
dent of  the  club  and  the  group  expanded 
their  activities.  The  membership  grew 
under  his  capable  leadership,  and  it  is 
still  growing.  The  club  as  it  stands  today 
is  still  in  the  experimental  stages.    All 


veterans  are  made  to  feel  that  they  have 
never  been  away  from  college  life,  and 
the  club  is  of  material  assistance  in  many 
ways. 

The  club  has  grown  from  a  mere  seven 
men  to  more  than  400  men  and  women 
on  the  Evanston  and  Chicago  campuses. 
These  people  come  from  all  sections  of 
the  country  and  have  many  and  varied 
interests. 

Officers  for  the  present  year  are:  Tom 
Lambert,  president:  Al  Benson,  first  vice 
president;  Bill  Boyce.  second  vice  presi- 
dent: Eugene  Wvman.  secretary,  and 
Asher  Wilk.  treasurer.  The  officers  give 
unselfishly  of  their  time  and  efforts  and 
are  always  worrying  whether  this  vet- 
eran or  that  veteran  is  getting  along  all 
right. 

Anchor  and  Eagle  is  looking  forward 
to  a  swelling  membership  within  a  short 
period  after  the  release  of  men  and 
women  in  the  armed  forces.  They  are 
always  watching  a  chance  to  serve  the 
veterans  of  World  War  II. 
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FASHION'S  LEADING  LADY...this  talented  all  wool  gabardine  suit 
worn  by  Bette  Oswald.  So  classic. ..so  amiable  in  co-starring  with  any  number 
of  accessories,  and  only  39.95  *  moderately  priced  suits 


CARSON  PIRIE  SCOTT  &  CO 


